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THE PAINTED WINDOW. 


Tuts is our painted window, 
Of pure white lights before; 

But when my lord died, Lady Anu, 
To prove the love she bore, 

Raised this, and turned his hunters 
To grass for evermore. 


And here she sits, benéath it, 
In amethyst and rose ; 

And if the Virgin’s kirtle 
Tinges her steadfast nose, 

She heeds it not ; but lurid 
Through morning service goes. 


To see our fanrous window 
From all the country-side, 
The wondering rustics gather, 
And noise it far and wide ; 

Till Lady Ann esteems it 
Our village boast and pride. 


For me, I loved that better 
Which as a boy I knew, 

Rearing its open arches 
Against God’s solemn blue : 

Five portals which his glory 
Was ever streaming through. 


Hour after hour beneath it 

I, dreaming boy, would sit, 
And watch it, with the splendor 

Of heaven’s radiance lit,— 
A window beautiful indeed; 

For God had painted it ! 


Sometimes of the good Shepherd 
Our loving pastor told, 

And of the sheep he tended : 
And, lo! I saw the fold, 

There in the blue reposing 
Cloud-white, or fleeced in gold. 


Sometimes a sea of crystal 
The cloud-isles’ rosy tips 

Flushed through, or golden branches 
Waved over cloudy ships; 

And I beheld the vision 
Of John’s Apocalypse. 


The yew-tree’s ragged branches 
Stretched black against the light ; 

And when the stormy sunset 
Burned in it redly bright, 

The burning bush on Horeb 
Gleamed on my wondering sight. 


And sometimes in the twilight, 
Before the prayer was done, 
Out of the warming opal 
The stars broke one by one: 
To me they were the symbols 
Of Heaven’s benizon. 


So in each prayer repeated, 
Each sacred lesson taught, 
°Twas Heaven itself assisted 
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To shape the heavenly thought, 
And on my painted window 
The holy picture wrought. 


But now the pallid Virgin, 
With saffron-oozing hair, 
Forever weeps, and ever 
The four are rigid there ; 
And gold and reds and purples 
Are all their saintly wear. 


The lights are mediseval, 
The figures square and quaint ; 
But more I loved the splendor 
No human hand could paint,— 
The heaven now blotted under 
Each intercepting saint. 


As these were men, their presence 
Can all my manhood move, 

Their sufferings all my pity, 
Their loving all my love ; 

But thoughts of men tend downward, 
And thoughts of God above. 


Not being more than human, 
Is this, then, gain to me? 
To bound my soul’s perceptions 

By their humanity? 
To gaze upon God’s sainted, 
Where God was wont to be? 


—Temple Bar. 


WHOM I ENVY. 


I envy not the rich their hoards 
In treasure-chambers piléd high ; 

T envy not earth’s high-born lords 
Who rule the nation’s destiny; 

But him I envy ’twixt whose soul 
And God there is an open road, 

Who gives his nature full and broad 
To be the Deity’s abode ; 

Who feels God’s presence constant flow 
Into his soul a strengthening tide, 

And needs no logic’s force to know 
There is a God ; for, sanctified 

From every sin by holy will, 
He stands serene and undefiled; 

Secure against the sceptic’s skill, 
He leans on God, a trusting child. 

Oh, whether rich or poor he be 
In earthly wealth, 1t matters not, 

Or whether he the day may see 
In palace-hall or lowly cot ; 

He only is the truly great, 

> The only truly rieh is he; 

His wealth is in his mind’s estate, 

And Child of God his pedigree. 
H. 





j—Tikep endent. 


K. D. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE SOCRATES OF THE ATHENIAN PEOPLE. 

Wuar is the value of the portrait which 
the old philosophers have left us of Socrates? 
Is our Socrates the Socrates of the Athenian 
people? or are we accepting a myth made to 
the image of our own likings as the man 
whom we claim to have given Greece the 
highest of all human teachings, and to have 
illustrated them by the highest of all human 
traits? Why that homage paid to him by 
a posterity removed from his day by a gen- 
eration, and that indifferent credit in which 
he lived among the accomplished citizens who 
knew him best, and to whom he was nearly 
as familiar as the members of their own 
households? Odd as it is that the antiquity 
posterior to his own times, and the people 
of our own, so differently cireumstanced as 
to almost every ingredient in the formation 
of opinion, should be found taking precisely 
the same high estimate ; it is still more cu- 
rious that some of the most enlightened of 
his contemporaries, his own near neighbors, 
should have discredited him as a buffoon, or 
eccentric busybody during life, and should 
have made him end it as a malefactor. 

It would be pleasant in this age of histor- 
ical doubt to make up debatable ground out 
of a character so solidly established in pub- 
lic opinion ; and the discussion might prove 
quite as prolific as any we have had out of 
the difficulties of celebrated biography. It 
so happens that the anomaly is so well au- 
thenticated that it is almost as easy to have, 
as not to have, doubts about its cause; for 
the great man lived in an age and country 
of eminent historians and acute-minded phi- 
losophers,—little as his doom suggests the 
fact,—thanks to whose full records and ex- 
uberant commentaries, we know him nearly 
as well as, following the precept of the 
Delphic temple, he endeavored to know 
himself; that is to say, a great deal better 
than we know our own Shakspeare, or the 
Italians their Corregzio or Dante. 

Another of the strange inconsistencies in 
the celebrity of Socrates is that, unexampled 
as it is, it was raised on no better founda- 
tion than talking. As the great men we 
have named are known to us only by what 
they did, he is known to us only by what he 
said. Beyond a poetic trifle or two, with 
which he amused himself in prison, he wrote 
nothing ; and he is all be is with us because 
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of certain homely oral expositions of socia} 
and moral well-being which he made to his 
fellow-citizens. That he lived the life he 
taught; that he died the death his princi- 
ples demanded ; that his practice, in fact, 
did not discredit his teachings, opens quite 
another subject ; namely, that inner excel- 
lence, which is rarely considered in our esti- 
mates of a human greatness. ‘The obvious 
facts are, that in a country where the gov- 
ernment, the army, and the arts offered the 
only openings to high distinction, it was not 
his lot to command in war or lead the coun- 
cils of his country in peace ; that it was not 
his glory to save it from the shame of foreign 
conquest, or that injury of domestic tyranny 
which he shared with it ; that he was no or- 
ator, no poet, and left behind him none of 
those excellent works in history, philosopby, 
or literature, such as have made immortal 
not a few of his contemporaries. How, 
then, has it happened that the most uncon- 
sidered character in Athenian public life has 
become the most commanding figure in its 
history? To what chance do we owe it, 
that a repute the most equivocal in the roll 
of philosophers during his life should have 
merged on his death into the most assured 
and illustrious of celebrities ? 

In trying to understand how this great 
teacher stood in so unfortunate a relation to 
his epoch, we cannot do better than take a 
mental photograph of him as he stood in the 
ripened greatness of his later years, winding 
up his mission of usefulness in the midst of 
the citizens who were so soon to give it its 
due climax ; taking him as he stood in some 
favorite spot in the most beautiful city of 
the world, at that moment, however, shorn 
of many of the glories in the midst of which, 
for half a century or more, it had flourished 
as the queen and mistress of the civilized 
world. ‘There, in the centre of the city, 
stands the Arthur’s Seat of Athens, the sa- 
cred Acropolis, with its circuit of two miles, 
where temples and institutions and_porti- 
coes and marble gates and colossal statues 
of deities and of men nearly as divine tower 
aloft over the citizens, standing ont in the 
clearest sky and balmiest climate in the 
world in the most beautiful proportions the 
skill and genius of inspired men had ever 
given to the work of their hands. On one 
side of the great city flows the rapid Ilissus, 
under its fringed canopies of plane-trees, fed 
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at this point by the wilder Eridanus. There, 
on the other side, runs the torrent-like Ce- 
phissus, both meandering in crystal clear- 
ness and delicious freshness toward the sea, 
that may be seen a few stones’-throw off, 
glistening like a colossal mirror, waiting to re- 
ceive their waters. Filled with a lively pop- 
ulation of some hundred thousand citizens, 
strangers, and slaves,—whom Paris, after the 
humiliating campaign of 1814, may recall to 
us,—there is one thing human—and, as far 
as we know, only one thing human—that 
has survived unchanged the half-century of 
incredible vicissitudes which the city has 
passed through,—Socrates, now an institu- 
tion rather than a man. To-day we have 
him in the meadow alongside of the Ilissus, 
accompanied by Xenophon, Plato, and a few 
of the more accomplished or enthusiastic of 
his pupils. To-morrow his morning will be 
spent in some of the gymnasia, or if the 
Agora has its meeting, or some other public 
place has drawn its crowd, there wil! stand 
the well-known form of Socrates, waiting 
his occasion to turn some cvent or per- 
son into missionary account. We have 
intimated what in fame he now is to us. 
What seems he there to the acute and 
highly-gifted citizens who have seen so 
much of him, have heard so much more 
about him, and who are just now puzzling 
their active fancies as to the position they 
accord or will accord hin? How adjudge 
they the strange-looking old man by their side 
with that emphatic personality of his which 
in the largest assembly would be the first to 
attract the artist’s attention, and which may 
safely be pronounced the most prominent 
of objects wheresoever he goes? To this; 
stranger, just come from unfortunate Cor- 
eyra, he looks as though one of the marble 
Sileni he has been studying in a niche of 
yon temple of Bacchus had taken flesh un- 
der the prayer of the Pygmalion who had 
carved it, and stepping down from its pedes- 
tal, were busying itself inquiring what these 
Athenian worshippers were thinking about 
with their recent niggardliness in its patron’s 
worship. He has the bare ponderous head 
with shining bald crown, large, prominent 
eyes, thick lips, and flat, turn-up nose, with 
huge exposed nostrils, under which the 
Athenian artists impersonated their ideal of 





Bacchanal enjoyment. As you are studying | 
that meanly-robed, barefooted figure, of ro- | 
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bust health and rude physical enjoyment, 
you see him marking out his man, seizing 
him by the button, or the appendage that 
does duty for it, and learn, as the victim is 
addressed by name, that he is a rich tanner,* 
who hasa reputation for ability on which he 
claims to be one of the leaders of his fellow- 
citizens. A ring forms of half-laughing, 
half-sulking spectators, curious to see how 
the aspiring candidate will fare in the little 
discussion into which they are sure he will 
be inveigled. A few homely questions, fol- 
lowed by as many answers, and the gentle- 
man who felt competent to govern the State 
stands convicted of knowing nothing of the 
first elements of the science on which he 
fancied he was so well informed. There is 
consulation, however, for him under his de- 
fect, if he only knowe how to apply it. The 
man who has unhorsed him has been de- 
clared the wisest of mankind by Apollo, and 
yet is no better than himself on the same sub- 
ject; that is, knows no more than he, except 
for the circumstance that he knows his ig- 
norance,— knows that he knows nothing. 
The flaneurs laugh, turn on their heel; the 
vanquished disputant sneaks off with the as- 
surance, ‘I can’t say I like it;*” and the 
philosopher confiding himself to a friend or 
two who remain by his side, and who re- 
mind him that he has made another enemy, 
and can affyrd it, says, ‘“* Ay, and the advan- 
tage on his side, nothing; on that of the 
public, simply that the Athenians know 
what our great statesmen are made of.”’ 

And this suggestion of an added danger 
brings us to the inquiry, What really is the 
place which the great philosopher occupies 
in the Jove and hatred of the sovereign towns- 
men who hold in their hands the power of 
life and death over him? What are the 
feelings, what the opinions of the twenty 
thousand free citizens about him during this 
incubation in their midst of the most remark- 
able historical greatness men have ever been 
called upon to admire? The contrast is the 
humiliating one so often shown in the annals 
of every people, between the lot of the man 
of genius himself and the honors accorded to 
his memory. 

Yet for the Athenians there is an explana- 
tion, which, if it dues not diminish our re- 
gret, at all events, takes away our surprise. 
While we see but the immortal genius great 

* Anytus. 
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in thought, but still more ‘illustrious in the 
consistency of action by which it was sus- 
tained, they saw little more than an eccentric 
old gentleman, poor, and of no great social 
or civic repute, who was meeting them daily 
at every point and corner of the city with 
ideas and recommendations opposed to their 
dearest instincts and oldest prejudices. We 
all live with our fellows under the pressure 
of the external. Their characters with us 
are chiefly things of outsides, save as tem- 
pered by scandal more or less characteristic, 
and it must be admitted, as to the old philoso- 
pher, that both outsides and characteristic 
scandal were little in his favor. 

The picturesque ugliness of his person was 
so far from being set off by any of the impos- 
ing advantages of costume, that in a city 
renowned for its fine gentlemen his dress at- 
tracted attention, and disgusted it by its 
homely meanness. It was the same in sum- 
mer and winter, and the independence of his 
spirit had for it the further evidence fur- 
nished by the eccentric economy of his going 
about barefooted in all seasons. ‘The gossip 
about his home was not all in his favor. He 
has some independent property ; but it affords 
his family straitened means of living, and 
while doing nothing to increase it, he is too 
independent to receive the assistance offered 
by friends, whom he has attached to him by 
his teachings and companionship. His wife 
is young ; his three children young,—one of 
them in arms. The mother’s temper is at 
once the worst and the best known in Athens ; 
and though the philosophic husband claims 
everywhere that it gives him an admirable 
aid to practise his superiority over the smaller 
ills of life, he practically shows how small a 
sense he has of the obligation, by constantly 
living in public, and being never so little at 
home as when at home. Her brawling and 
vixen treatment of him have made him the 
laughing-stock of his fellow-citizens, and they 
remember, among other illustrations of her 
temper, that on one occasion when she had 
sequestrated his homely clothing, he could 
only appear in the public places he loved to 
haunt by wrapping himself up in the hide of 
some animal. 

The eccentric repute thus suggested is 
aided by the general knowledge that he 
claims to be accompanied by a protecting 
spirit he calls his demon, which, ever near, 
contents itself with notifying the fidelity of 





its attendance by warnings to him whenever 
there is danger. Discredited by some of the 
citizens, he gains little by the belief of the 
rest ; for they say, ‘‘ What means this re- 
former of his century, who, doubting our 
Jupiter and Minerva, believes in some hetero- 
dox little deity of his own?”’ 

For the most part they have settled, to his 
disadvantage, the question of his claims as a 
public citizen. He has shared in two or 
three of his country’s campaigns, risked him- 
self in some of its battles,—with some per- 
sonal distinction, too, as to courage, for he 
obtained the prize of valor; and his two 
distinguished pupils, Xenophon and Alci- 
biades, are living to attest that he risked his 
life to save theirs. But he had never been 
general, never in any prominent position as 
chief; and the ill-omen of defeat had come in 
to throw its cold shadow over his obscure 
heroism. In the civic contests of the little 
State he was still more unfortunate. He 
rarely agreed with the measures of his fellow- 
citizens, and would rather, it was suspected, 
see the administration of affairs, and especial- 
ly of justice, confided to the enlightened few 
than to the ignorant many. He had shown, 
it is true, on two or three celebrated occa- 
sions, the honesty and fearlessness of his 
manhood by setting his duty over the dangers 
threatened him under the passionate impulses 
of the people, and the crafty policy of the 
thirty tyrants who had just been enslaving 
them ; but it was remembered that one of 
the thirty he had thus heroically resisted had 
been his own pupil, Critias; that another 
pupil, Alcibiades, had dishonored the religion 
and compromised the safety of his country ; 
that he himself had chiefly shown his love of 
the Demos by the freedom of his censures ; 
and that, despite the law of Solon against 
political indifference, he never meddled with 
politics when he could escape them. 

His great glory with us—his position as 
a moral teacher—must have been a very 
equivocal one with them. They must have 
looked on him much as we do on one of our 
Sunday preachers in the parks. They were 
not obliged to recognize the full extent of the 
extraordinary genius concealed inculto hoc 
sub corpore. Vindicated only in conversa- 
tional discussion, it was, after all, but an 
affair of impression or memory, and could 
remain little more than an uncertain quantity 
with the many. They never before had this 











open-air preaching about new views of society 
or morals forced upon them, whether they 
would or no, in whatever corner they hap- 
pened to find themselves, by a shabby-look- 
ing, eccentric man, who did nothing else, 
and whose suggestions were not those which 
harmonized with the opinions of the day, or 
the traditional teachings of their country’s 
religion. It was easier to laugh at him with 
Aristophanes than admire him with Xeno- 
phon, when he explained or referred to such 
homely topics in natural or domestic science 
as the’ extraordinary buzz of the gnat, or 
extraordinary leap of the flea, compared with 
their size; the intermediate action of the 
clouds rather than the immediate action of 
Jupiter, in giving rain, or causing thunder 
and lightning ; the comfort of lying in a 
hammock, or suspended cradle; the useful 
lesson suggested by the fact that the wonder- 
ful State of Athens was only a point on the 
surface of the globe; and, finally, the advan- 
tage to everybody of his opening ‘‘a shop”’ 
where he could help the people to think, and 
to dress their minds with as much care as a 
stable-boy attends to his horses, or a sculptor 
shapes his marble. What recommendation 
to them was it that he had what they called 
the atheistic opinions which a man of genius 
must have formed even in that day on such 
subjects as the sky, the earth, and the things 
under the earth, in their relations to the 
mundane economy ;* that he was ever and 
anon suggesting that the fables of the poets 
on gorgons, sphinxes, centaurs, hypogriffs, 
harpies, and other wonders of pagan my- 
thology, had an easy and natural explana- 
tion? How must their opinions have tended 
when, worshipping the most vindictive of 
deities, as the protecting power of Athens, 
they heard him enlarge on the duties of 
humanity, brotherly forbearance, and mutual 
forgiveness ?—when, respecting as the chief 
of gods the adulterous Jupiter, they found 
-him enforcing respect for the rights of mar- 
ried life?—when sacrificing of their abun- 
dance to uphold the worship of Mereury,— 
the thief par excellence,—they heard Socrates 
enlarging on the baseness and cruelty of 
despoiling one’s neighbor? Did the sage 
glance at politics, and they not divine that 
he condemned a system which appointed 

* See the charges against him on his trial, and 


the imputations made on him in “The Clouds” of 
Aristophanes. 
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magistrates by lot, and made the most im- 
portant national decisions depend on the sud- 
den votes of excited crowds? Did he lecture 
on morals, and they not see that the mutual 
kindness and mutual justice he was forever 
preaching offered the most striking contrast 
to the qualities they were enduring in nearly 
every action of their lives? The truth is, 
there could be no such practical antithesis as 
that offered during the last years of his life 
by Socrates and the Athenian people. His 
whole intellectual and moral being was at 
war with theirs ; in systematic revolt against 
their prejudices, against their opinions, 
against their belief, against their practices, 
against all their institutions, political, social, 
and religious, at the same time that it was 
his enforced mission—as he held it—to be 
everlastingly opening their eyes for them, and 
everlastingly revealing the immense gulf that 
stood beneath them and between them. 

It is easy to see, under these circumstances, 
that whatever he said, or whatever he did, 
must have suggested to his hearers that he 
did not look on the phenomena of nature, or 
the attributes of the deities, or the action of 
the State, as they did, and that if he were 
not an atheist and seditious citizen,—by secret 
principle, at all events,—it was difficult to dis- 
cover the little link which kept him bound 
to the common faith and patriotism of his 
country. It was in vain that he offered sac- 
rifices at home, and paid his devotions in the 
temples like the rest. It was to little pur- 
pose that he made large verbal concessions 
on the points of divination and the consult- 
ing of oracles. It was something for his 
peace, but not enough for his safety, that he 
abandoned in later years the teaching of nat- 
ural philosophy, and notwithstanding the 
ecbmmandment of Solon, kept himself aloof 
from the public business of his country. It 
was remembered that he had been the friend 
and pupil of Aspasia, who, tried for atheism 
and irreligion, had barely escaped, and of 
Prodicus, who had been tried for the like of- 
fence and been condemned ; that he had been 
the preceptor of Critias, their tyrant, and of 
Alcibiades, their worst traitor. Whatever 
he said, whatever he did, it was felt that his 
inner convictions did not go along with those 











of the rest of the world, and so far, despite 
| the enthusiasm of his personal friends, he 
stood condemned in the general opinion of 
i his fellow-citizens, long before the Heliastic 
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tribunal ordered him to drink the fatal poi- 
son. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that there was 
so little prudery in the morals of Socrates, 
and that,as a practical moralist, he was so 
little distinguishable from the fellow-citizens 
he sought to reform that the stranger would 
probably have provoked ridicule who should 
have pointed him out as the founder of a new 
system of morals, and held him up as the 
man, above all others, who, in following it, 
exalted our common nature, and showed best 
what it is capable of. It was known that 
during the brighter days of Athens, he had 
spent much of his time with the enchantress, 
whose easy morals and lax faith had brought 
her into the trouble we have just noticed, 
and whose charms of person and mind had 
enabled her to reign over the powerful genius 
who was 80 long the master of Greece. His 
customary society were young men of good 
family, sharing too commonly in the luxurious 
vices of the time; and a narrative left us by 
one of the most eager of his admirers almost 
warrants the belief that on one occasion he 
took no shame to spend the night, with the 
early hours of the morning, amid the revels 
of some of the wildest of the companions 
of Alcibiades, testing against them, in the 
course of his customary exercitations, his 
success in resisting the power of their wine. 
To be only real is an element of personal 
happiness, but even in social affairs must 
often involve some cost of public influence. 
Socrates felt, no doubt, like Dr. Johnson on 
a like occasion, that he had neither right nor 
power to interfere with the entertainment of 
his hosts, and that, while the young men 
could do him no harm, his presence could 
only be of use to them; but where exists a 
state of popular opinion in which the knowl- 
edge of such an incident would not have dis- 
credited among his fellow-citizens one who 
had no mission except to enforce on them the 
decencies and duties of social life ? 

It was, perhaps, small set-off to this ac- 
count, that the morals he taught were not 
more transcendental than the practice with 
which he thus illustrated them. ‘There were 
none of those recommendations of extraordi- 
nary self-sacrifice which have since made 
men seek opportunities of laying down their 
lives for an abstract principle. There were 
no encouragements to an unexampled aus- 
terity of moral conduct, like that shown by 





the early recluses of Christianity. There 
was no urging men to an almost celestial 
exemption from earthly attachments and 
mundane enjoyments, like that so eloquently 
advocated by Thomas 4 Kempis and sought 
by the philosophers of Port Royal. Sum up 
the ten thousand sermons he must have 
given his fellow-citizens, and the total would 
amount to no more than that men are the 
work of a divine Maker; and that, as they 
can only find their happiness in a reasonable 
use of all the gifts he has given them, they 
should avoid everything that breeds useless 
action or causes uneasy feeling, and look for 
the true end of their being in doing nothing 
but good to themselves and those about 
them. 

The acknowledgment is to be added, to 
complete our explanation, that the long and 
busy mission of Socrates proved, after all, a 
failure, so far as it concerned his fellow-citi- 
zens. The months and later years that pre- 
ceded his death were a melancholy time both 
for him and Athens. He was living the sur- 
vivor of his country’s greatness, and about 
him was nothing that did not remind him of 
the double adversity. He had seen Athens 
in its day of highest glory and greatest 
power. His youth and early manhood were 
passed in the sunshine of her prosperity. 
The great age of Themistocles, with all its 
celebrity of peace and war, had shone on his 
cradle and early boyhood with the gentle 
and elevating influence of some brilliant sun- 
rise ; and as the ascent of Pericles, and of 
his surrounding glories, threw Attica into a 
noonday blaze of light, more dazzling in the 
proportion that it was less safe, the young 
philosopher entered on that scene of high 
studies and manly duties he was to quit only 
with his life. Ile had seen Phidias use his 
chisel on the immortal works of the Par- 
thenon ; might have banqueted again and 
again with the rival painters Zeuxis and 
Parrhasius ; had heard Herodotus read his 
history to the Athenians; helped Euripides 
to write some of his immortal tragedies ; and 
seen many a first night of the plays of Soph- 
ocles and Aristophanes. He had gossiped 
belles-letires with Aspasia, discussed states- 
manship with Pericles, studied music with 
Cosenus, philosophy with Anaxagoras and 
Prodicus. He might have personally con- 
sulted Hippocrates ; have furnished Thucyd- 
ides materials for history; and enjoyed again 
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and again the conversation of a couple of ;men who were not permitted to act except 
score or more of celebrities whose aggregate | under concerted arrangements independent of 
brillianey has not, perhaps, been rivalled in | their own voliation ; and if we would under- 
any later era of human greatness. But a| stand the full force of his courage, we have 
change has come over the spirit of this glori- | nly to reflect that every foe his frankness 
ous vision, All that is left of this brillianey |™AUe among the members of these secret 
of genius and achievement remains with him- ee ee a ek a 


ly, the hostility of the rest. They were th 
self and the few disciples, such as Plato, Xen-| Jn, thus To ited and cplted. A aces 


ophon, Antisthenes, Aristippus, and Zeno, | brought Socrates to trial. The all-potent 
who a reto perpetuate and extend his school | master of the weapons of rhetoric and logic 
of thought for the education of all future ages. had avenged, on the corrupt men who traf- 
SnieeeeetaRiguane of Bickel hal ae ts 0 ES e, calchoeapenady afhingaies 
cca of carnage and disaster; and a foreign vand virtue ; and, cut to the heart by rebukes 
conquest, an unexampled plague, and | that discredited their influence, they pursued 
tyranny upheld by foreign swords, had | him with all the malignity of natures that 
brought down to the dust the splendid queen had been accustomed to look to the indul- 
of civilization, and unrivalled mistress of the | gence of their lowest instincts for the source 
nations. It was true that the tyranny had | of their pleasures. Strong, and numerous 
in its turn been conquered ; that the spirited lat they were Te , they chose the appropri- 
little State had once again vindicated ita | te moment. The people, engaged in pleas- 
; : ; ures so far as they could command them, 
freedom ; and once again @ sovereign Wa8 | had no interest in his morals, and detested . 
now pluming its eagle wings to reassert some | his politics. They knew all his stops, and, : 
of its old claims to Greek ascendency. But | bored with his illustrations from homely life 
everywhere around in the defences and monu- | of truths they would have nothing to do with, 
ments of the city, but, above all, in the, were ready to do more than to surrender 
morals of its inhabitants, were the signs that | their friend,—to help to hunt him to the 


the victorious enemy had been there, and had | eath. It was on this point that his three 
;enemies—Melitus, backed by an organiza- 


left behind them the seeds of a sure national ‘tions of poets, Anytus, supported by an or- 
decay. No more depraved population had | ganization of government people, and Lycon, . 
ever troubled themselves or their neighbors helped by an organization of rhetoricians or 
with their bad practices or worse principles | orators—brought him into court as a dis- 
than that which had emerged from this , loyal citizen and unbelieving worshipper. 
extraordinary series of successes and adver-' ‘The defence of Socrates—who must have 
sities. A last excess of general licentious- | known the ground he stood on—was a defi- 

so iii ieee ts deen fal dike CO and a despair. Foreseeing his doom, 
Bans, Cg Nees ype he welcomed it, and spoke for his honor, 
possession of men’s minds; might was ac- not his life. The secret societies were too 
cepted as the test of right; oaths had lost much for him, the moral feeling of his coun- 
their sanctity ; there was no obligation that trymen not enough. The evil element he 
could bind men, except mutuality in some had been battling with all his life had con- 
secret and terrible crime ; secret revenge did quered, and he surrendered with the wound- 
the work of private malice or public jus- | ed feeling but conscious honor of a beaten 
" ' : 4 ‘admiral of the fleet who gives up his sword. 
tice, by new and terrible punishments; and 


In his death in his life, ** he hed 
Athens, like the other States of Greece, lay | al we oe Bil al "tleantent sae, om 


honeycombed by secret brotherhoods, that pomp and at his ease, without opposition or 
made all the relations of kindred and all the disturbance.” No suppliant voice left his 
ties of morals subordinate to obligations of | lips : 66 That lofty virtue of his did not strike 
membership that were enforced by unheard- , 64il in the height of its gloyy.”"* But enough. 
of cruelties.* | As he wrapped his face in his robe, as the 


The principle that made Socrates decline [Oat ge Ss conategmen Sod Ge hin Sagan 


RP se a ae : |to do its work, we, who share their nature 
imitation in the Eleusinian mysteries proba- | without being exempted, it may be, from 


bly.kept him aloof from these secret organi- their weaknesses, will withdraw our eyes 
zations. He stood alone, therefore, among from a survey which can only be continued 
under a sentiment of sorrow and humilia- 
tion. 





* See the description which Thucydides gives of 
Greek manners in the narrative of the siege of , 


Coreyra. ‘ * Montaigne, 
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HOW TO MAKE A NOVEL. 
A SENSATIONAL SONG. 
Arr — ‘* Bob and Joan.” 

Try with me and mix 

What will make a Novel, 
All folks to transfix 

In house, or hall, or hovel. 
Put the cauldron on, 

Set the bellows blowing; 
We’ll produce anon 

Something worth the showing. 


Toora-loora loo, 
Toora-loora leddy ; 

Something neat and new, 
Not produced already. 


Throw into the pot 

What will boil and bubble; 
Never mind a plot ; 

*Tisn’t worth the trouble. 
Character’s a jest ; 

Where’s the use of study? 
This will stand the test 

If only black and bloody. 


Toora-loora, ete. 


Here’s the ‘‘ Newgate Guide,”’ 
Here’s the ** Causes Célébres; ’” 
Tumble in beside 
Poison, gun, and sabre. 
These Police reports, 
Those Old Bailey trials, 
Horrors of all sorts, 
To match the Seven Vials. 


Toora-loora, etc. 


Down into a well, 
Lady, thrust your lover; 
Truth, as some folks tell, 
There he may discover. 
Stepdames, sure though slow, 
Rivals of your daughters, 
Bring us from below 
Styx and all its waters. 


Toora-loora, ete. 


Crime that knows no bounds, 
Bigamy and arson; 
Murder, blood, and wounds 
Will carry well the farce on. 
Now its just in shape; 
But with fire and murder, 


‘Treason, too, or rape, 


Might help it on the further. 
Toora-loora, etc. 


Tame is Virtue’s school; 

Paint, as more effective, 
Villain, knave, and fool, 

And always a detective. 
Hate instead of Love, 

Gloom instead of Gladness; 
Wit and sense remove, 

And dash in lots of Madness, 


Toora-loora, etc. 





Stir the broth about; 
Keep the flame up steady : 
Now we’ll pour it out; 
Now the Novel’s ready. 
Some may jeer and jibe; 
We know where the shop is, 
Ready to subscribe 
For a thousand copies ! 
Toora-loora loo, 
Toora-loora leddy ; 
Now the dish will do, 
Now the Novel’s ready ! 
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LET IT PASS. 


Let former grudges pass, —Shakspeare, 


BE not swift to take offence; 
; Let it pass, 
Anger is a foe to sense; 
Let it pass, 
Brood not darkly o’er a wrong 
Which will disappear ere long, 
Rather sing this cheery song,— 
Let it pass, 
Let it pass. 


Strife-corrodes the purest mind; 
Let it pass. 
As the unregarded wind, 
Let it pass. 
Any vulgar souls that live 
May condemn without reprieve; 
*Tis the noble who forgive. 
Let it pass, 
Let it pass. 


Echo not an angry word; 
Let it pass, 
Think how often you have erred; 
Let it pass. 
Since our joys must pass away, 
Like the dewdrops on the spray, 
Wherefore should our sorrows stay? 
Let it pass, 
Let it pass. 


If for good you’ve taken ill ; 
Let it pass. 

Oh! be kind and gentle still; 
Let it pass. - 


Time at last makes all things straight; 


Let us not resent, but wait, 

And our triumph shall be great; 
Let it pass, 
Let it pass. 


Bid your anger to depart; 
Let it pass. 
Lay these homely words to heart, — 
Let it pass. 
Follow not the giddy throng; 
Better to be wronged than wrong; 
Therefore sing the cheery song,— 
Let it pass, 
Let it pass. 
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PART XII.—CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Tue little assembly which met in the ves- 
try of Carlingford Church to inquire into the 
conduct of the Perpetual Curate had so many 
different interests in hands when it dispersed, 
and so much to do, that it is difficult for the 
narrator of this history to decide which 
thread should be taken up first. Of all the 
interlocutors, however, perhaps Mr. Proctor 
was the one who had least succeeded in his 
efforts to explain himself, and accordingly 
demands in the first place the attention of an 
impartial historian. The excellent man was 
still laboring under much perplexity when 
the bed of justice was broken up. He began 
to recollect that Mr. Wentworth’s explana- 
tion on the previous night had convinced him 
of his innocence, and to see that it was in- 
deed altogether inconceivable that the curate 
should be guilty; but then, other matters 
still more disagreeable to contemplate than 
Mr. Wentworth’s guilt came in to darken 
the picture. This vagabond Wodehouse, 
whom the curate had taken in at his sister’s 
request—what was the meaning of that mys- 
tery? Mr. Proctor had never been anyhow 
connected with mysteries ; he was himself an 
only son, and had lived a straightforward, 
peaceable life. Neither he nor his estimable 
parents, 80 far as the late rector was aware, 
had ever done anything to be ashamed of ; 
and he winced a little at the thought of con- 


necting himself with concealment and secrecy. | 


And then the curate’s sudden disappearance 
on the previous evening perplexed and troub- 
led him. He imagined all kinds of reasons 
for it as he walked down Grange Lane. Per- 
haps Miss Wodehouse, who would not re- 
ceive himself, had sent for Mr. Wentworth ; 
perhaps the vagabond brother was in some 
other scrape, out of which he had to be ex- 
tricated by the curate’s assistance. Mr. 
Proctor was perfectly honest, and indeed, de- 
termined, in his ‘ intentions ;’’ but every- 
body will allow that for a middle-aged lover 
of fifty or thereabouts, contemplating a sen- 
sible match with a lady of suitable years and 
means, to find suddenly that the object of his 
affections was, not oniy a penniless woman, 
but the natural guardian of an equally pen- 
niless sister, was startling, to say the least of 
it. He was a true man, and it did not occur 


to him to decline the responsibility altogether; | 


on the contrary, he was, perhaps, more eager 
than he would have been otherwise, seeing 
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| that his elderly love had far more need of his 
‘devotion than he had ever expected her to 
have ; but, notwithstanding, he was disturbed 
by such an unlooked-for change of cireum. 
_ stances, as was natural, and did not quite 
_know what was to be done with Lucy. He 
/was full of thoughts on this subject as he 
proceeded toward the house, to the inter- 
' view which, to use sentimental language, was 
to decide his fate. But, to tell the truth, Mr. 
Proctor was not in a state of very deep anxi- 
ety about his fate. The idea of being refused 
was too unreasonable an idea to gain much 
ground in his mind. He was going to offer 
his personal support, affection, and sympa- 
thy to Miss Wodehouse at the least fortunate 
moment of her life; and if there were any- 
thing consolatory in marriage at all, the late 
rector sensibly concluded. that it must be 
doubly comforting under such circumstances, 
and that the offer of an honest man’s hand 
) and house and income was not a likely thing 
to be rejected by a woman of Miss Wode- 
| house’s experience and good sense,—not to 
| speak of his heart, which was very honest 
| and true and affectionate, though it had out- 
lived the fervors of youth. Such was Mr. 
Proctor’s view of the matter ; and the chances 
were strong that Miss Wodehouse entirely 
agreed with him ; so, but for a certain shy- 
ness which made him rather nervous, it would 
not be correct to say that the late rector was 
in a state of special anxiety about the answer 
he was likely to receive. He was, however, 
anxious about Lucy. His bachelor mind was 
familiar with all the ordinary traditions about 
the inexpediency of being surrounded by a 
wife’s family ; and he had a little of the 
primitive male sentimer{t, shared one way or 
other by most husbands, that the old system 
of buying a woman right out, and carrying 
her off for his own sole and private satisfac- 
tion, was, after all, the correct way of man- 
aging such matters. To be sure, a pretty, 
young, unmarried sister was, perhaps, the 
least objectionable encumbrance a woman 
could have; but, notwithstanding, Mr. Proc- 
tor would have been glad, could he have seen 
any feasible way of disposing of Lucy. It 
was utterly out of the question to think of 
her going out as a governess; and it was 
| quite evident that Mr. Wentworth, even were 
he perfectly cleared of every imputation, 
having himself nothing to live upon, could 
scarcely offer to share his poverty with pour 
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CHRONICLES OF 
Mr. Wodehouse’s cherished pet and dar- 


ling. 

“ I dare say she has been used to live ex- 
pensively,’’ Mr. Proctor said to himeelf, 
winecing a little in his own mind at the 
thought. It was about one o’clock when he 
reached the green door,—an hour at which, 
during the few months of his incumbency at 
Carlingford, he had often presented himself 
at that hospitable house. Poor Mr. Wode- 
house! Mr. Proctor could not help wonder- 
ing at that moment how he was getting on in 
a world where, according to ordinary ideas, 
there are no lunch’nor dinner parties, no old 
port nor savory side-dishes. Somehow, it 
was impossible to realize Mr. Wodehouse 
with other surroundings than those of good 
living and creature comfort. Mr. Proctor 
sighed, half for the departed, half at thought 
of the strangeness of that unknown life for 
which he himself did not feel much more fit- 
ted than Mr. Wodehouse. In the garden he 
saw the new heir sulkily marching about 
among the flower-beds, smoking, and looking 
almost as much out of place in the sweet 
tranquillity of the English gardenas a church- 
warden of Carlingford ora Fellow of All- 
Souls could look, to carry out Mr. Proctor’s 
previous imagination, in the vague beatitude 
of a disembodied heaven. Wodehouse was 
so sick of his own company that he came 
hastily forward at the sight of a visitor, but 
shrank a little when he saw who it was. 

‘ T suppose you have brought some news,”’ 
he said, in his sullen way. ‘‘ I suppose he 
has been making his statements ; has he ? 
Much I care! He may tell what lies he 
pleases ; he can’t do me any harm. I never 
did anything but sign my own name, by Jove ! 
Jack Wentworth himself says so. I don’t 
care that for the parson and his threats ! *’ said 
Wodehouse, snapping his fingers in Mr. Proc- 
tor’s face. The late rector drew back a little, 


‘with a shudder of disgust and resentment. 


He could not help thinking that this fellow 
would, most likely, be his brother-in-law 
presently, and the horror he felt made itself 
visible in his face. 

‘*T am quite unaware what you can mean,”’ 
said Mr. Proctor. ‘* I ama parson; but I 
never made any threats that I know of. I 


wish to see Miss Wodehouse. I—TI think she 


expects me at this hour,’’ he said, with a lit- 
tle embarrassment, turning to John, who, for 
his part, had been standing by in a way which 
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became his position as a respectable and faith- 
ful servant, waiting any opportunity that 
might come handy to show his disgust for 
the new regime. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said John, promptly, and with 
emphasis. ‘* My mistress expects you, sir. 
She’s come down to the drawing-room for 
the first time. Miss Lucy keeps her room, 
sir, still ; she’s dreadfully cut up, poor dear 
young lady. My mistress will be glad to see 
you, sir,”’ said John. This repetition of a 
title which Miss Wodehouse had not been in 
the habit of receiving was intended for the 
special advantage of the new master, whom 
John had no intention of recognizing in that 
capacity. ‘* If you should know of any one, 
sir, as is in want of a steady servant,”’ the 
man continued, as he led the way into the 
house, with a shrewd glance at Mr. Proctor, 
whose ‘‘ intentions ’’ were legible enough to 
John’s experienced eyes,—‘* not as I’m afeard 
of getting suited, being well known in Car- 
lingford ; but it would come natural to be 
with a friend of the family. There aint a 
servant in the house, sir, as will stay when 
the ladies go, and I think as Miss Wode- 
house would speak for me,’’ said John, with 
natural astuteness. This address made Mr. 
Proctor a little uneasy. It recalled to him 
the unpleasant side of the important trans- 
action in which he was about to engage. 
He was not rich, and did not see his way 
now to any near prospect of requiring the 
services of ‘‘a steady servant,” and the 
thought made him sigh. 

‘We'll see,’ he said, with a troubled 
look. To persevere honorably in his ‘ in- 
tentions ’’ was one thing, but to be insensible . 
to the loss of much he had looked forward 
to was quite another. It was, accordingly, 
with a grave and somewhat disturbed expres- 
sion that he went to the interview which was 
to ** decide his fate.’” Miss Wodehouse was 
seated in the drawing-room, looking slightly 
flushed and excited. Though she knew it 
was very wrong to be thus roused into a 
new interest the day after her father’s fu- 
neral, the events altogether had been of so 
startling a description that the usual deco- 
rum of an afflicted household had already 
been ruthlessly broken. And, on the whole, 
nvtwithstanding her watching and grief, Mr. 
Proctor thought he had never seen the object 
of his affections looking so well as she did 
now in the long black dress, which suited 
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her better than the faint dove colors in 
which she arrayed herself by preference. 
She was not, it is trne, quite sure what Mr. 


Proctor wanted in this interview he had | 


solicited ; but a certain feminine instinct 
instructed her in its probable eventualities. 
So she sat in a subdued flutter, with a little 
color fluctuating on her cheek, a tear in her 
eyes, and some wonder and expectation in 
her heart. Perhaps in her youth Miss Wode- 
house might have come to such a feminine 
crisis before ; but if so, it was long ago, and 
the gentle woman had never been given to 
matrimonial speculations, and was as fresh 
and inexperienced as any girl. The black 
frame in which she was set made her soft 
color look fresher and less faded. Her plain- 
tive voice, the general softness of her de- 
meanor, looked harmonious and suitable to 
her circumstances. Mr. Proctor, who had 
by no means fallen in love with her on ac- 
count of any remnants of beauty she might 
possess, had never admired her so much as 
he did now ; he felt confused, good man, as 
he stood before her, and, seeing her so much 
younger and fairer than his former idea, 
began to grow alarmed, and wonder at his 
serenity. What if she thought him an old 
fogy? What if she refused him? This 
supposition brought a crimson color to Mr. 
Proctor’s middle-aged countenance, and was 
far from restoring his courage. It was a 
wonderful relief to him when she, with the 
instinct of a timid woman, rushed into hasty 
talk. 

“ It was very kind of you to come yester- 
day,’’ she said; ‘* Lucy and I were very 
grateful. We have not many relatives, and 
my dear father ’’— 

‘* Yes,” said the late rector, again embar- 
rassed by the tears which choked her voice, 
‘* he was very much respected : that must be 
a consolation to you. And he had a long 
life—and—and [ suppose, on the whole, a 
happy one,’’ said Mr. Proctor, ‘* with you 
and your sister ’’— 

‘© Oh, Mr. Proctor, he had a great deal 
to put up with,’”’ said Miss Wodehouse, 
through her tears. She had, like most sim- 
ple people, an instinctive disinclination to 
admit that anybody was or had been happy. 
‘It looked like an admission of inferiority. 
‘* Mamma’s death, and poor Tom,”’ said’ the 
elder sister. As she wiped her eyes, she 
almost forgot her own little feminine flutter 
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| of expectancy in respect to Mr. Proctor him- 


self. Perhaps it was not going to happen 
this time, and as she was pretty well assured 
that it would happen one day or another, 


)she was not anxious about it. ‘ If I only 


knew what to do about Tom,”’ she continued, 
with a ve@ue appeal in her voice. 

Mr. Proctor got up from his chair and 
walked to the window. When he had looked 
out, he came back, rather surprising Miss 
Wodehouse by his unlooked-for movements. 
“T wanted very much to have a little con- 
versation with you,”’ he said, growing again 
veryred. ‘I dare say you will be surprised, 
—but I have accepted another living, Miss 
Wodehouse ;’? and here the good man 
stopped short in a terrible state of embar- 
rassment, not knowing what next to say. 

‘* Yes ?’’ said Miss Wodehouse, interroga- 
tively. Her heart began to beat quicker; 
but perhaps he was only going to tell her 
about the new work he had undertaken; 
and then she was a woman, and had some 
knowledge, which came by nature, how to 
conduct herself on an occasion such as this. 

“T don’t know whether you recollect,” 
said Mr. Proctor—‘‘ I shall never forget it— 
ene time when we all met in a house where 
a woman was dying,—I mean your sister and 
young Wentworth, and you and I,—and 
neither you nor I knew anything about it,” 
said the late rector, in a strange voice. It 
was not a complimentary way of opening 
his subjec®, and the occurrence had not made 
so strong an impression upon Miss Wode- 
house as upon her companion. She looked 
a little puzzled, and, as he made a pause, 
gave only a murmur of something like 
assent, and waited to hear what more he 
might have to say. 

‘* We neither of us knew anything about 
it,”’ said Mr. Proctor,—* neither you how to 
manage her, nor I what to say to her, though 
the young people did. I have always thought 
of you from that time. I have thought I 
should like to try whether I was good for 
anything now—if you would help me,” 
said the middle-aged lover. When he had 
said this, he walked to the window, and 
once more louked out, and came back redder 
than ever. ‘* You see we are neither of us 
young,”’ said Mr. Proctor ; and he stood by 
the table turning over the books nervously, 


without looking at her, which was certainly 


an odd commencement for a wooing. 
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«That is quite true,” said Miss Wode- 


suit seemed to want backing at the actual 


house, rather primly. She had never dis-, moment when it was being made. 


puted the fact by word or deed, but still, it 


was not pleasant to have the statement thus | 
thrust upon her without any apparent prov- | 
ocation. It was not the sort of thing which | 


As for Miss Wodehouse, she sat and lis- 
tened to him till he began to falter, then her 
composure gave way all at once. It was 
not difficult to make her cry at any time, 


a woman expects to have said to her under , and now she broke into irrestrainable sobs 


such circumstances. ‘I am sure I hope you 
will do better—I mean be more comfortable 
—this time,” she continued, after a pause, 
sitting very erect on her seat. 


‘Tf you will help me,” said Mr. Proctor, | 
taking up one of the books and reading the | 


name on it, which was lucky for him; for 
it was Miss Wodehouse’s name, which he 
either had forgotten or never had known. 
And here they came toa dead stop. What 
was she to say? She was a little affronted, 
to tell the truth, that he should remember 
more distinctly than anything else her age, 


| and tears. 





** But as for trying,’ she gasp- 
ed, in broken mouthfuls of speech, ‘ that 
would never—never do, Mr. Proctor. It has 
to be done—done for good and all—if—if it is 
done at all,’’ sobbed the poor lady, whose 
voice came somewhat muffled through her 
handkerchief and her tears. 

‘¢Then it shall be for good and all!’’ 
cried Mr. Proctor, with a sudden impulse of 
energy. This was how it came about that 
Miss Wodehouse and the late rector were 
engaged. He/had an idea that he might be 
expected to kiss her, and certainly ought te 





and her unlucky failure on that one occasion. | call her Mary after this, and hovered for 
“You have just said that I could not man- another minute near her seat, not at all dis- 
age,”’ said the mild woman, not without a| inclined for the former operation. But his 
little vigor of her own; ‘‘ and how, then, | courage failed him, and he only drew a chair 
could I help you, Mr. Proctor? Lucy knows ‘a little closer and sat down, hoping that she 
a great deal more about parish work than 1 would soon stop crying. And indeed, by the 
do,” she went on in a lower tone ; and for | time that he produced out of his pocket-book 
one half of a second there arose in the mind | the little photograph of the new rectory, 
of the elder sister a kind of wistful half-| which he had had made for her by a rural art- 
envy of Lucy, who was young, and knew | ist, Miss Wodehouse had emerged out of her 
how to manage,—a feeling which died in un- | handkerchief, and was perhaps in her heart 
speakable remorse and compunction as soon | as happy in a quiet way as she had ever been 
as it had birth. in her life. She who had never been good 
“ But Lucy would not have me,”’ said | for much was now, in the time of their need, 
the late rector; ‘‘and indeed, I should not | endowed with a home which she could offer 
know what to do with her if she would have Lucy. It was she, the helpless one of the 
me;—but you— It isa small parish; but family, who was to be her young sister’s de- 
it’s not a bad living. I should do all I liverer. Let it be forgiven to her if, in the 
could to make you comfortable. At least, | tumult of the moment, this was the thought 
we might try,”’ said Mr. Proctor, in his most that came first. 
insinuating tone. 





was going to say ‘‘ no harm,”’ but on second | 
thoughts rejected that expression. ‘ At. 


least, I should be very glad if you would,” | 
said the excellent man, with renewed confu- | 


**Don’t you think we, 
might try? At least, it would do”— He 


When Miss Wodehouse went up-stairs af- 
ter this agitating but satisfactory interview, 
she found Lucy engaged in putting together 
some books and personal trifles of her own 
which were scattered about the little sitting- 
room. She had been reading ‘‘ In Memoriam”’ 





sion, ‘It’s a nice little rectory, with a until it vexed her to feel how inevitable good 
pretty garden, and all that sort of thing ; | sense came in and interfered with the enthu- 
and—and perhaps—it might help you to set- | siagm of her grief, making her sensible that 
tle about going away—and—and I dare say | | to apply to her fond old father all the lofty 
there would be room for Lucy. Don’t you: lauds which were appropriate to the poet’s 
think you would try?’ cried Mr. Proctor, | hero would be folly indeed. He had been a 
volunteering, in spite of himself, the very | good, tender father to her; but he was not‘ the 
hospitality which he had thought it hard | sweetest soul that ever looked with human 
might be required of him ; but somehow, his | eyes ;”’ and Lucy could not but stop in her 
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reading with a kind of pang and self-reproach 
as this consciousness came upon her. Miss 
Wodehouse looked rather aghast when she 
found her sister thus occupied. ‘‘ Did you 
think of accepting Miss Wentworth’s invita- 
tion, after all ?’’ said Miss Wodehouse ; ‘‘ but, 
dear, I am afraid it would be awkward ; and 
oh, Lucy, my darling, I have so many things 
to tell you,” said the anxious sister, who 
was shy of communicating her own particu- 
lar news. Before many minutes had passed, 
| Lucy had thrown aside all the books, and 
was sitting by her sister’s side in half-pleased, 
disconcerted amazement to hear her story. 
Only half pleased ; for Lucy, like most other 
girls of her age, thought love and marriage 
were things which belonged only to her own 
level of existence, and was a little vexed and 
disappointed to find that her elder sister 
could condescend to such youthful matters. 
On the whole, she rather blushed for Mary, 
and felt sadly as if she had come down from 
an imaginary pedestal. And then Mr. Proc- 
tor, so old and so ordinary, whom it was 
impossible to think of as a bridegroom, and 
still less as a brother. ‘I shall get used to 
it presently,”’ said Lucy, with a burning 
flush on her cheek, and a half feeling that 
she had reason to be ashamed ; ** but it is so 
strange to think of you, Mary. I always 
thought you were too—too sensible for that 
sort of thing,’’ which was a reproach that 
went to Miss Wodehouse’s heart. 

“Oh, Lucy dear,” said the mild woman, 
who in this view of the matter became as 
much ashamed of herself as Lucy could de- 
sire, ‘‘ what could Ido? I know what you 
mean, at my time of life ; but I could not let 
you be dependent on Tom, my darling,”’ said 
Miss Wodehouse, with a deprecating, appeal- 
ing look. 

‘*No, indeed,” said Lucy; ‘‘ that would 
ve impossible under any circumstances ; nor 
on you either, Mary dear. I can do some- 
thing to make a living, and I should like it. 
I have always been fond of work. I will not 
permit you to sacrifice yourself for me,’’ said 
the younger sister, with some dignity. “TI 
see how it has been. I felt sure it was not 
of your own accord.” 

_ Miss Wodehouse wrung her hands with 
dismay and perplexity. What was she tg do 
if Lucy stood out and refused her consens? 
She could not humble herself so far as to con- 
fess that she rather liked Mr. Proctor, and 





was, on the whole, not displeased to be mar- 
ried ; for the feeling that Lucy expected her 
to be too sensible for that sort of thing over- 
awed the poor lady. ‘But, Lucy, I have 
given him my promise,’ said poor Miss 
Wodehouse. ‘‘ It—it would make him very 
unhappy. I can’t use him badly, Lucy 
dear.”’ 

‘‘T will speak to him, and explain if it is 
necessary. Whatever happens, I can’t let 
you sacrifice yourself for me,” said Lucy. 
All the answer Miss Wodehouse could make 
was expressed in the tears of vexation and 
mortification which rushed to her eyes. She 
repelled her young sister’s ministrations for 
the first time in her life with hasty impa- 
tience. Her troubles had not been few for 
the last twenty-four hours. She had been 
questioned about Tom till she had altogether 
lost her head, and scarcely knew what she 
was saying ; and Lucy had not applauded 
that notable expedient of throwing the shame 
of the family upon Mr. Wentworth, to be 
concealed and taken care of, which had 
brought so many vexations to the Perpetual 
Curate. Miss Wodehouse at last was driven 
to bay. She had done all for the best ; but 
nobody gave her any credit for it; and now 
this last.step, by which she meant to pro- 
vide a home for Lucy, was about to be con- 
tradicted and put a stop to altogether. She 
put away Lucy’s arm and rejected her conso- 
lations. ‘* What is the use of pretending to 
be fond of me if I am always to be wrong, 
and never to have my—my own way in any- 
thing?” cried the poor lady, who, beginning 
with steadiness, broke down before she reach- 
ed the end of her little speech. The words 
made Lucy open her blue eyes with wonder ; 
and after that there followed a fuller explana- 
tion, which greatly changed the ideas of the 
younger sister. After her ‘* consent ’’ had 
been at last extracted from her, and when 
Miss Wodehouse regained her composure, she 
reported to Lucy the greater part of the 
conversation which had taken place in the 
drawing-room of which Mr. Proctor’s propo- 
sal constituted only a part, and which touch- 
ed upon matters still more interesting to 
her hearer. The two sisters, preoccupied by 
their father’s illness and death, had up to 
this time but a vague knowiedge of the difli- 
culties which surrounded the Perpetual Cu- 
rate. His trial, which Mr. Proctor had re- 
ported to his newly-betrothed, had been 
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unsuspected by either of them; and they 
were not even aware of the event which had 
given rise to it,—the disappearance of Rosa 
Elsworthy. Miss Wodehouse told the story 
with faltering lips, not being able to divest 
herself of the idea that, having been publicly 
accused, Mr. Wentworth must be more or 
less guilty ; while, at the same time, a sense 
that her brother must have had something to 
do with it, and a great reluctance to name 
his name, complicated the narrative. She 
had already got into trouble with Lucy about 
this unlucky brother, and unconsciously in 
her story, she took an air of defence. ‘I 
should have thought more of Mr. Wentworth 
if he had not tried to throw the guilt on an- 
other,”’ said the perplexed woman, ‘ Oh, 
Lucy dear, between two people it is so hard 
to know what to do.”’ 

‘“‘T know what I shall do,” said Lucy, 
promptly ; but she would not further explain 
herself. She was, however, quite roused up 
out of ‘*In Memoriam.’’ She went to her 
desk and drew out some of the paper deeply 
edged with black, which announced before 
words its tale of grief to all her correspondents. 
It was with some alarm that Miss Wodehouse 
awaited this letter, which was placed before 
her as soon as finished. This was what, as 
soon as she knew the story, Lucy’s prompt 
and generous spirit said :— 

‘* Deak Mr. Wentwortu,—We have just 
heard of the vexations you have been suffer- 
ing, to our great indignation and distress. 
Some people may think it isa matter with 
which [ have no business to interfere ; but I 
cannot have you think for a moment that we, 
to whom yuu have been so kind, could put 
the slightest faith in any such accusations 
against you. We are not of much conse- 
quence ; but we are two women, to whom any 
such evil would be a horror. If it is any one 
connected with us who has brought you into 
this painful position, it gives us the more 
reason to be indignant and angry. I know 
now what you meant about the will. If it 
were to do over again, I should do just the 
same; but for all that, I understand now 
what you meant. I understand also how 
much we owe to you, of which, up to yester- 
day, I was totelly unaware. You ought nev- 
er to have been asked to take our burden upon 
your shoulders. I suppose you ought not to 
have done it; but all the same, thank you, 
with all my heart. I don’t suppose we ever 
can do anything for you to show our grati- 
tude; and indeed, I do not believe in paying 
back. But in the mean time, thank you,— 





and don’t, from any consideration for us, 
suffer a stain which belongs to another to 
rest upon yourself. You are a clergyman, 
and your reputation must be clear. Pardon 
me for saying so, as if I were qualified to ad- 
vise you; but it would be terrible to think 
that you were suffering such an injury out of 
consideration for us. 
‘* Gratefully and truly yours, 
** Lucy WopsHovuse.”’ 

The conclusion of this letter gave Lucy a 
great deal of trouble. Her honest heart was 
so moved with gratitude and admiration that 
she had nearly called herself ‘* affectionately”’ 
Mr. Wentworth’s. Why should not she ? 
‘* He has acted like a brother to us,’’ Lucy 
said to herself ; and then she paused to in- 
quire whether his conduct had indeed arisen 
from brotherly motives solely. Then, when 
she had begun to write ‘ faithfully ” instead, 
a further difficulty occurred to her. Not 
thus likely and unsolicited could she call 
herself ‘* faithful ;?? for did not the word 
mean everything that words could convey 
in any human relationship? When she had 
concluded it at last, and satisfied her scru- 
ples by the formula above, she laid the letter 
before her sister. This event terminated the 
active operations of the day in the dwelling 
of the Wodehouses. Their brother had not 
asked to see them, had not interrupted them 
as yet in their retreat up-stairs, where they 
were sedulously waited upon by the entire 
household. When Miss Wodehouse’s agita- 
tion was over, she, too, began to collect to- 
gether her books and personalities, and they 
ended by a long consultation where they 
were to go and what they were to do, during 
the course of which the elder sister exhibit- 
ed with a certain shy pride that little photo- 
graph of the new rectory, in which there 
was one window embowered in foliage, which 
the bride had already concluded was to be 
Lucy’s room. Lucy yielded during this sis- 
terly conference to sympathethic thoughts 
even of Mr. Proctor. The two women were 
alone in the world. They were still so near 
the grave and the death-bed that chance words 
spoken without thought from time to time 
awakened in both the ready tears. Now and 
then they each paused to consider with a sob 
what he would have liked best. They knew 
very little of what was going ou outside at 
the moment when they were occupied with 
those simple calculations. What was to be- 
come of them, as people say,—what money 
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they were to have, or means of living,— 
neither was much occupied in thinking of. 
They had each other ; they had, besides, one 
a novel and timid middle-aged confidence, the 
other an illimitable youthful faith im one man 
in the world. Even Lucy, whose mind and 
thoughts were more individual than her sis- 
ter’s, wanted little else at that moment to 
make her happy with a tender, tremulous con- 
solation in the midst of her grief. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Wuite matters were thue arranging them- 
selves in the ideas at least of the two sis- 
ters, whose prospects had been so suddenly 
changed, explanations of a very varied kind 
were going on in the house of the Miss 
Wentworths. It was a very full house by 
this time, having been invaded and taken pos- 
session of by the ‘‘ family’’ in a way which 
entirely obliterated the calmer interests and 
occupations of the habitual inhabitants. 
The three ladies had reached that stage of 
life which knows no personal events except 
those of illness and death ; and the presence 
of Jack Wentworth, of Frank and Gerald, 
and even of Louisa, reduced them altogether 
to the rank of spectators, the audience, or at 
the utmost the chorus, of the drama ; though 
this was scarcely the case with Miss Dora, 
who kept her own room, where she lay on 
the sofa, and received visits, and told the 
story of her extraordinary adventure, the 
only adventure of her life. The interest of 
the household centred chiefly, however, in the 
dining-room, which, as being the least habita- 
ble apartment in the house, was considered 
to be most adapted for anything in the shape 
of business. On the way from the church to 
Miss Wentworth'’s house, the curate had 
given his father a brief account of all the 
events which had led to his present position ; 
but though much eased in his mind, and 
partly satisfied, the squire was not yet clear 
how it all came about. His countenance 
was far from having regained that com- 
posure which, indeed, the recent course of 
¢vents in the family had pretty nearly driv- 
en out of his life. His fresh, light-colored 
morning dress, with all its little niceties, and 
the fresh color which even anxiety could not 
drive away from his cheeks, were somehow 
contradicted in their sentiment of cheerful- 
ness by the puckers in his forehead and the 
harassed look of his face. He sat down in 
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the big leathern chair by the fireplace, and 
looked round him with a sigh, and the air 
of a man who wonders what will be the next 
vexation. ‘I'd like to hear it over again, 
Frank,’’ said the syuire. ‘‘ My mind is not 
what it used to be: I don’t say I ever was 
clever, like you young fellows ; but I used to 
understand what was said to me. NowI 
seem to require to hear everything twice 


over ; perhaps it is because I have had my- 


self to say the same things over again a great 
many times lately,’’ he added, with a sigh of 
weariness. Most likely his eye fell on Gerald 
as he said so; at all events, the Rector of 
Wentworth moved sadly from where he was 
standing and went to the window, where he 
was out of his father’s range of vision. 
Gerald’s looks, his movements, every action 
of his, seemed somehow to bear a symbolic 
meaning at this crisis in his life. He was no 
longer in any doubt; he bad made up his 
mind. He looked like a martyr walking to 
his execution as he crossed the room; and 
the squire looked after him, and once more 
breathed out of his impatient breast a heavy, 
short sigh. Louisa, who had placed herself 
in the other great chair at the other side of 
the forlorn fireplace, from which, this sum- 
mer afternoon, there came no cheerful light, 
put up her handkerchief to her eyes and 
began to cry with half-audible sobs, which 
circumstances surrounding him were far from 
being encouraging to Frank as he entered 
anew into his own story,—a story which he 
told with many interruptions. The squire, 
who had once ‘‘ sworn by Frank,’’ had now 
a terrible shadow of distrust in his mind. 
Jack was here on the spot, of whom the un- 
fortunate father knew more harm than he 
had ever told, and the secret dread that he 
had somehow corrupted his younger brother 
came like a cold shadow over Mr. Went- 
worth’s mind. He could not slur over any 
part of the narrative, but cross-examined his 
son to the extent of his ability, with an 
anxious inquisition into all the particulars. 
He was too deeply concerned to take any- 
thing for granted. He sat up in his chair 
with those puckers in his forehead, with that 
harassed look in his eyes, making an anx- 
ious, vigilant, suspicious investigation, which 
was pathetic to behold. If the defendant, 
who was thus being examined on his honor, 
had been guilty, the heart of the judge would 
have broken; but that was all the more 
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reason for searching into it with jealous 
particularity, and with a suspicion which 
kept always gleaming out of his troubled eyes 
in sudden, anxious glances, saying, ‘‘ You are 
guilty? Are you guilty ?’’ with mingled ac- 
cusations and appeals. The accused, being 
innocent, felt this suspicion more hard to 
bear than if he had been a hundred times 
guilty. 

‘‘T understand a little about this fellow 
Wodehouse,” said the squire; ‘ but what I 
want to know is, why you took him in? 
What did you take him in for, sir, at first ? 
Perhaps I could understand the rest if you 
would satisfy me of that.”’ 

‘¢] took him in,’’ said the curate, rather 
slowly, ‘* because his sister asked me. She 
threw him upon my charity,—she told me 
the danger he was in ’’— 

‘‘ What danger. was he in?’’ agked the 
squire. 

The curate made a pause, and as he paused, 
Mr. Wentworth leaned forward in his chair, 
with another pucker in his forehead and a 
still sharper gleam of suspicion in his eyes. 
‘His father had been offended time after 
time in the most serious way. This time he 
had threatened to give him up to justice. I 
can’t tell you what he had done, because it 
would be breaking my trust; but he had 
made himself obnoxious to the law,’’ said 
Frank Wentworth. ‘To save him from the 
chance of being arrested, his sister brought 
him to me.” 

The squire’s hand shook a good deal as he 
took out his handkerchief and wiped his 
forehead. ‘* Perhaps it would be the best 
way, if one had not too much regard for,the 
honor of the family,’’ he said, tremulously, 
like a man under a sudden temptation ; ‘‘ but 
the sister, sir, why did she bring him to 
you?’’ he added, immediately after, with 
renewed energy. Mr. Wentworth was not 
aware that, while he was speaking, his 


.eldest son. had come into the room. He 


had’ his back to the door, and he did not 
see Jack, who stood rather vaguely on the 
threshold, with a certain shade of embarrass- 
ment upon his ordinary composure. ‘ It is 
not everybody that a woman would confide 
her brother’s life to,’’ said the squire. ‘‘Who 
is the sister? Isshe—is there any—any en- 
tanglement that I don’t know of? It will 
be better for all of us if you tell me plainly,” 
said the old man, with a querulous sound in his 
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voice. He forgot the relationship of his own 
girls to Jack, and groaned within himself at 
what appeared almost certain evidence that 
the sister of a criminal like Wodehouse had 
got possession of Frank. 

‘* Miss Wodehouse is about the same age 
as my Aunt Dora,” said the curate. It was 
an exaggeration which would have gone to 
the poor lady’s heart; but Frank Went- 
worth, in the unconscious insolence of his 
youth, was quite unaware and careless of 
the difference. Then he paused for a mo- 
ment with an involuntary smile. ‘ But I 
am a clergyman, sir,’’ he continued, seri- 
ously. ‘Ifa man in my position is good 
for anything, it is his business to help the 
helpless. I could dono good in any other 
way; I took him into my house.’’ 

‘‘ Frank,” said the squire, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon. I believe in my heart you're true 
and honest. If I were not driven out of my 
senses by one thing and another,” said Mr. 
Wentworth, with bitterness. ‘ They make 
me unjust to you, sir,—unjust to you! But 
never mind; go on. Why didn’t you tell 
these fellows what you've told me? That 
would have settled the business at once, 
without any more ado.”’ 

‘‘ Mr. Morgan is a great deal too much 
prejudiced against me to believe anything [ ~ 
said. I thought it better to let him prove 
to himself bis own injustice ; and another 
still more powerful reason ’’—said the cu- 
rate. 

‘‘ Stop, sir, stop; I can’t follow you to 
more than one thing ata time. Whyis Mr. 
Morgan prejudiced against you?”’ said the 
squire, once more sitting upright and re- 
commencing his examination. 

Frank Wentworth laughed in spite of him- 
self, though he was far from being amused, 

‘““[ know no reason except that I have 
worked in his parish without his permis- 
sion,’’ he answered, briefly enough, “ for 
which he threatened to have me up before 
somebody or other,—Dr. Lushington, I sup- 
pose, who is the new Council of Trent, and 
settles all our matters for us nowadays,” 
said the curate, not without a little natural 
scorn, at which, however, his father groaned. 

‘There is nothing to laugh at in Dr. 
Lushington,”’ said the squire. “‘ He gives 
you justice, at all events, which you parsona 
never give each other, you know. You 
ought not to have worked in the rector’s 
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parish, sir, without his permission. It’s] posite to her was the squire, holding Wode- 


like shooting in another man’s grounds. 
However, that’s not my business ;—and the 
other reason, sir?’’ said Mr. Wentworth, 
with his anxious look. 

‘« My dear father,”’ said the curate, touch- 
ed by the anxiety in the squire’s face, and 
sitting down by him with a sudden impulse, 
‘‘T have done nothing which either you or 
I need be ashamed of. I am grieved that 
you should think it necessary to examine me 
so closely. Wodehouse isa rascal ; but I had 
taken charge of him ; and as long as it was 
possible to shield him, I felt bound to do so. 
{ made an appeal to his honor, if he had 
any, and to his fears, which are more to be 
depended on, and gave him until noon to-day 
to consider it. Here is his note, which was 
given me in the vestry; and now you know 
the whole business, and how it is that I 
postponed the conclusion till to-night.” 

The squire put on his spectacles with a 
tremulous hand to read the note which his 
son gave him. The room was very still while 
he read it, no sound interrupting him except 
an occasional sniff from Louisa, who was in 
& permanent state of whimpering, and, be- 
sides, had ceased to be interested in Frank’s 
affairs. Jack Wentworth, standing in the 
background behind the squire’s chair, had the 
whole party before him, and studied them 
keenly with thoughts which nobody guessed 
at. Gerald was still standing by the win- 
dow, leaning on it with his face only half 
turned to the others. Was he thinking of 
the others? was he still one of them ? or was 
he saying his office from some invisible brev- 
iary abstracted into another life? That sup- 
position looked the most like truth. Near 
him was his wife, who had thrown herself, a 

‘heap of bright fluttering muslin, into the 
great chair, and kept her handkerchief to 
her red eyes. She had enough troubles of 
her own to occupy her, poor soul! Just at 
that moment it occurred to her to think of the 
laburnum berries in the shrubbery at the 
rectory, which, it was suddenly borne in 
upon her, would prove fatal to one or other 
of the children in her absence,—the dear 
rectory which she had to leave so soon! 
' « And Frank will have it, of course,’’ Louisa 
said to herself, ‘* and marry somebody ;”’ and 
then she thought of the laburnum berries in 
connection with his problematical children, 
not without a movementof satisfaction. Op- 





house’s epistle in a hand which shook a little, 
and reading aloud slowly as he could make it 
out. The note was short and insolent enough. 
While it was being read, Jack Wentworth, 
who was not easily discomposed, grew red 
and restless, He had not dictated it cer- 
tainly, nor even suggested the wording of the 
epistle ; but it was he who, half in scorn and 
half in pity of the vagabond’s terrors, had 
reassured Wodehouse, and convinced him 
that it was only the punishments of public 
opinion which the curate could bring upon 
him. Hardened as Jack was, he could not 
but be conscious that thus to stand in his 
brother’s way was a shabby business enough, 
and to feel that he himself and his protege 
cut a very poor figure in presence of the man- 
ful old squire with all his burdens, and of 
Frank, who had, after all; nothing to explain 
which was not to his honor. Notwithstand- 
ing that he was at the present moment his 
brother’s adversary, actually working against 
him and prolonging his difficulties, an odd 
kind of contempt and indignation against 
the fools who could doubt Frank’s honor, 
possessed the prodigal at the moment. “ A 
parcel of asses,’’ he said to himself; and so 
stood and listened to Wodehouse’s little note 
of defiance, which, but for his prompting, the 
sullen vagabond would never have dared to 
send to his former protector. The letter 
itself was as follows :— 


‘* T have consulted my fricnds about what 
you said to-day, and they tell me it is d—d 
nonsense. You can’t do me any harm; and 
I don’t mean to get myself into any scrape 
for you. You can do what you like,—I 
sha’n’t take any notice. Your love-affairs 
are no business of mine.—Yours truly. 

“© T, Woprnovse.”’ 


Mr. Wentworth threw the miserable scrawl 
on the table. ‘* The fellow is a scoundrel,” 
said the squire ; ‘* he does not seem to have a 
spark of gratitude. You’ve done a deal too 
much for him already ; and if the sister is 8 
old as Dora,”—he continued, after a long 
pause, with a half-humorous relaxation of 
his features. He was too much worn out to 
smile. 

‘s Yes,’’ said the curate. The young man 
was sensible of a sudden flush and heat, but 
did not feel any inclination to smile. Mat- 
ters were very serious just then with Frank 
Wentworth. He was about to shake him- 
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self free of one vexation, no doubt; but at! 


this moment, when Lucy Wodehouse was 
homeless and helpless, he had nothing to 
offer her, nor any prospects even which he 
dared ask her to share with him. This was 
no time to speak of the other sister, who was 
not as old as Miss Dora. He was more than 
ever the Perpetual Curate now. Perhaps, 
being a clergyman, he ought not to have been 
swayed by such merely human emotions; 
but honor and pride alike demanded that he 
should remain in Carlingford, and he had no 
shelter to offer Lucy in the time of her 
need. 

After this there followed a pause, which 
was far from being cheerful. Frank could 
not but be disconsolate enough over his pros- 
pects when the excitement died away ; and 
there was another big, terrible event looming 
darkly in the midst of the family, which they 
had not courage to name to each other. The 
long, uneasy pause, was at length broken by 
Louisa, whose voice sounded in the unnat- 
ural silence like the burst of impatient rain 
which precedes a thunder-storm. 

‘* Now that you have done with Frank’s 
affairs, if you have done with them,” said 
Louisa, ‘‘ perhaps somebody will speak to 
Gerald. I don’t mean in the way of arguing. 
If some one would only speak sense to him. 


. You all know as well as I do how many 


children we've got, and—and—an—other 
coming,’’ sobbed the poor lady, ‘ if some- 
thing doesn’t happen to me, which I am sure 
is more than likely, and might be expected. 
I don’t blame dear grandpapa ; for he has 
said everything, and so have [; but I do 
think his brothers ought to take a little more 
interest. Oh, Frank, you know it doesn’t 
matter for you. You are a young man, you 
can go anywhere; but when there are five 
children and—and—an—other— And how 
are we to live? You know what a little bit 
of money I had when Gerald married me. 
Everybody knows Gerald never cared for 
money. If] had hada good fortune, it would 
have been quite different,” cried poor Louisa, 
with a little flow of tears, and querulous sob, 
as though that, too, was Gerald’s fault. ‘He 
has not sent off his letter yet, Frank,’ said 
the injured wife ; ‘if you would but speak 
tohim, He does not mind me or grandpapa ; 
but he might mind you. Tell him we shall 
have nothing to live on ; tell him ”’— 

** Hush !”’ said Geraid. He came forward 
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to the table, very pale and patient, as became a 
man at the point of legal death. ‘* I havesent 
away my letter. By this time 1 am no longer 
Rector of Wentworth. Do not break my 
heart. Do you think there is any particular 
in the whole matter which I have not con- 
sidered,—the children, yourself, everything ? 
Hush ! there is nothing now to be said.” 

The squire rose, almost as pale as his 
son, from his chair. ‘I think I'll go out 
into the air a little,’ said Mr. Wentworth. 
‘‘ There’s always something new happening. 
Here is a son of my own,”’ said the old man, 
rising into a flush of energy, ‘‘ who has not 
only deserted his post, but deserted it secretly, 
Frank. God bless mysoul! Don’t speak to 
me, sir; I tell you he’s gone over to the 
enemy as much as Charley would have done 
if he had deserted at the Alma,—and done it 
when nobody knew or was thinking. I used 
to be thought a man of honor in my day,” 
said Mr. Wentworth, bitterly ; ‘‘ and it’s a 
mean thing to say it came by their mother’s 
side. There’s Jack ’’— 

The eldest son roused himself up at the 
mention of his own name. Notwithstanding 
all his faults, he was not a man to stand be- 
hind backs and listen to what was said of 
him. He came forward with his usual ease, 
though a close observer might have detected 
a flush on his face. ‘Iam here, sir,’’ said 
the heir. ‘I cannot flatter myself you will 
have much pleasure in seeing me ; but I sup- 
pose I have still a right to be considered one 


of the family.’ The squire, who had risen . 


to his feet, and was standing leaning against 
the table when Jack advanced, returned to 
his chair and sat down as his eldest son con- 
fronted him. They had not met for years, 
and the shock was great. Mr. Wentworth 
put his hand to his cravat and pulled at it 
with an instinctive movement. The old man 
was still feeble from his last illness, and ap- 
prehensive of a return of the disease of the 
Wentworths. He restrained himself, how- 
ever, with force so passionate that Jack did 
not guess at the meaning of the gasp which, 
before the squire was able to speak to him, 
convulsed his throat, and made Frank start 
forward to offer assistance, which his father 
impatiently rejected. The squire made, in- 
deed, a great effort to speak with dignity. 
He looked from one to another of his tall sons 
as he propped himself up by the arms of his 
chair. 
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‘* You are the most important member of 
the family,’’ said Mr. Wentworth; ‘ it is 
long since you have been among us; but that 
is not our fault. If things had heen different, 
I should have been glad of your advice as a 
man of the world. Anyhow, I can’t wish 
you to be estranged from your brothers,”’ 
said the squire. It was all any one could 
say. The heir of Wentworth was not to be 
denounced or insulted among his kindred ; but 
he could not be taken to their bosom. Per- 
haps the reception thus given him was more 
galling than any other could have been to 
Jack Wentworth’s pride. He stood at the 
table by himself before his father, feeling 
that there existed no living relations between 
himself and any one present. He had keen 
intellectual perceptions, and could recognize 
the beauty of honor and worth as well as 
most people ; and the contrast between him- 
self and the others who surrounded him, pre- 
sented itself in a very forcible light to Jack. 
Instead of Gerald and Frank, Wodehouse 
was his allotted companion. For that once 
he was bitter, notwithstanding his habitual 
good-humor. 

“< Yes,”’ he said, “it would bea pity to 
estrange me from my brothers. We are, on 
the whole, a lucky trio. I, whom my rela- 
tions are civil to ; and Frank, who is not ac- 
quitted yet, though he seems so confident ; 
and Gerald, who has made the greatest mis- 
take of all ’’— 

“« Jack,”’ said the curate, ‘* nobody wants 
to quarrel with you. You’ve dealt shabbily 
by me; but I do not mind. Only talk of 
things you understand ; don’t talk of Ger- 
ald.” 

For a moment Jack Wentworth was roused 
almost to passion. ‘* What is Gerald that I 
should not understand him?” said Jack; 
‘** be and [are the original brood. You are 
all a set of interlopers, the rest of you. 
What is Gerald, that I should not talk of 
him? In the world, my dear Frank,”’ con- 
tinued the heir, superciliously, ‘‘as the 
squire himself will testify, a man is not gen- 
erally exempted from criticism because he is 
a parson. Gerald is ’’— 

“Tama simple Catholic layman, nothing 
more,”’ said Gerald; ‘* not worth criticism, 
having done nothing. Iam aware Iam as 
good asdead. There is no reason why Jack 
should not talk if it pleases him. It will 
make no difference to me.”’ 
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“« And yet,’’ said Frank, ‘it is only the 
other day that you told us you were nothing, 
if not a priest.” 

Gerald turned upon him with a look of mel- 
ancholy reproach that went to the curate’s 
heart. ‘* It is true I said so,” he replied ; 
and then he made a pause, and the light 
died out of his pale face. ‘‘ Don’t bring up 
the ghosts of my dead battles, Frank. I said 
80 only the other day. But it is the glory 
of the true Church,”’ said the convert, with 
a sudden glow, which restored color for a 
moment to his face, ‘* to restrain and subdue 
the last enemy, the will of man. I am con- 
tent to be nothing, as the saints were. The 
fight has been hard enough; but I am not 
ashamed of the victory. When the law of 
the Church and the obedience of the saints 
ordain me to be nothing, I consent to it. 
There is nothing more to say.”’ 

** And this is how it is to be!’’ cried 
Louisa. ‘‘He knows what is coming, and 
he does not care—and none of you will inter- 
fere or speak to him! It is not as if he did 
not know what would happen. He tells you 
himself that he will be nothing ; and even if 
he can put up with it after being a man of 
such consideration in the country, how am I 
to put up with it? We have always been 
used to the very best society,’’ said poor 


Louisa, with tears. ‘* The duke himself was, 


not more thought of; and now he tells you 
he is to be nothing!’’? Mrs. Wentworth 
stopped to dry her eyes with tremulous haste. 
** He may not mind,”’ said Louisa ; * for at 
least he is having his own way. It is all 
very well for a man, who can do as he pleas- 
es; but it is his poor wife who will have to 
suffer. I don’t know who will visit me after 
it’s all over, and people will give over asking 
us, if we don’t ask them again; and how can 
we ever have anybody, with five children— 
or more—and only a few hundreds a year? 
Oh, Frank, it kills me to think of it. Don’t 
you think you might speak to him again?” 
she whispered, stretching up to bis ear, when 
Gerald, with a sigh, had gone back to his 
window. The squire, too, cast an appealing 
glance at his younger son. 

‘It is all true enough that she says,” 
said Mr. Wentworth. ‘* She mayn’t under- 
stand him, Frank ; but she’s right enough in 
what she’s saying. If things were different 
between your brother and me, I'd ask his ad- 
vice,” said the squire, with a sigh. He gave 
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a longing look at his eldest son, who stood 
with his usual ease before the fireplace. Mat- 
ters had gone a great deal too far between 
the father and son to admit of the usual dis- 
pleasure of an aggrieved parent,—all that 
was over long ago; and Mr. Wentworth 
could not restrain a certain melting of the 
heart towards his first-born. ‘+ He’s not 
what I could wish; but he’s a man of the 
world, and might give us some practical 
adviee,’’ said the squire, with his anxious 
looks. Of what possible advantage, advice, 
practical or otherwise, could have been in 
the cireumstances, it was difficult to see; but 
the squire was a man of simple mind, and still 
believed in the suggestions of wisdom. He 
still sat in the easy-chair, looking wistfully 
at Jack, and with a certain faith that matters 
wight even yet be mended, if the counsel of 
his eldest son, as a man of the world, could 
be had and could be trusted, when Frank, 
who had an afternoon service at Wharfside, 
had to leave the family committee. Gerald, 
who roused up when his younger brother 
mentioned the business he was going upon, 
‘ooked at Frank almost as wistfully as his 
father looked at Jack. <«‘ It may be the last 
time,*’ he said to himself: * if you'll let me, 
I'll go with you, Frank ;’’ and so the little 
conclave was broken up. ‘The people in 
Prickett’s Lane were greatly impressed by 
the aspect of Gerald Wentworth, as he went, 
silent and pale, by his brother’s side, down 
the crowded pavement. They thought it 
must he a bishop at least, who accompanied 
the Curate of St. Roque’s; and the women 
gathered ata little distance, and made their 
comments, as he stood waiting for his broth- 
er after the service. ‘* He don’t look weak- 
ly nor sickly no more nor the clergyman,” 
said one; ** but he smiles at the little uns- 
for all the world, like my man smiled the 
night he was took away.’’ ‘Smilin’ or not 
smilin’,’? said another, ‘¢I don’t see as it 
makes’ no matter; but I'd give a deal to 
know what Elsworthy and them as stands by 
Elsworthy can say after that.’? ‘ Maybe, 
then, he’d give the poor fatherless children 
a biessing afore he’d go,’’ suggested a poor 
Irish widow, who, having been much under 
Mr. Wentworth’s hands ‘in her trouble,” 
was not quite sure now what faith she pro- 
fessod, or at least which Church she belonged 
to. Such was the universal sentiment of 





Prickett’s Lane. Meanwhile Gerald stood 
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silent, and looked with pathetic, speechless 
eyes at the little crowd. He was no priest 
now ; he was shorn of the profession which 
had been his life. His hope of being able to 
resign all things for Christ's sake had failed 
him. Too wary and politic to maintain in a 
critical age and country the old license of 
the ages of Faith, even his wife’s consent, 
could he have obtained it, would not have 
opened to the convert the way into the priest- 
hood. A greater trial had been required of 
him ; he was nothing,—a man whose career 
was over. He stood idly, in a kind of lan- 
guor, looking on while the curate performed 
the duties of his office,—feeling like a man 
whom sickness had reduced to the last stage 
of life, and for whom no earthly business re- 
mained; while, at the same time, his aspect 
struck awe, as that of a bishop at the least, 
to the imagination of Prickett’s Lane. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Mr. Morean did not go home direct from 
the investigation of the morning; on the 
contrary, he paid various visits, and got 
through a considerable amount of parish 
business before he turned his face towards 
the rectory. On the whole, his feelings 
were far from being comfortable. He did 
not know, certainly, who Mr. Wentworth’s 
witness was; but he had an unpleasant con- 
viction that it was somebody who would 
clear the curate. ‘* Of course I shall be 
very glad,”’ the rector said to himself; but 
it is a fact, that in reality he was far from 
being glad, and that a secret conviction of 
this sentiment, stealing into his mind, made 
matters still more uncomfortable. This pri- 
vate sense of wishing evil to another man, 
of being unwilling and vexed to think well 
of his neighbor, was in itself enough to 
disturb the rector’s tranquillity ; and when 
to this was added the aggravation that his 
wife had always been on the other side, and 
had warned him against proceeding, and 
might, if she pleased, say, “1 told you 
so,’ it will be apparent that Mr. Morgan’s 
uneasiness was not without foundation. In- 
stead of going home direct to acquaint his 
wife with the circumstances, about which 
he knew she must be curious, it was late 
in the afternoon before the rector opened 
his own gate. Even then he went through 
the garden with « reluctant step, feeling 
it still wore difficult to meet her now than 
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it would have been at first, although his 
delay had arisen from the thought that it 
would be easier to encounter her keen looks 
after an interval. There was, however, no 
keen look to be dreaded at this moment. 
Mrs. Morgan was busy with her ferns, 


and she did not look up as her husband | 


approached. She went on with her occu- 
pation, examining carefully what withered 
fronds there might be about her favorite 
maidenhair, even when he stopped by her 
side. Though her busband’s shadow fell 
across the plants she was tending, Mrs. 
Morgan, for the first time in her married 
life, did not look up to welcome the rector. 
She made no demonstration, said no word 
of displeasure, but only showed herself ut- 
terly absorbed in, and devoted to, her ferns. 
There was, to be sure, no such lover of ferns 
in the neighborhood of Carlingford as the 
rector’s wife. 

As for Mr. Morgan, he stood by her side 
in a state of great discomfort and discom- 
fiture. The good man’s perceptions were 
not very clear; but he saw that she had 
heard from some one the issue of the morn- 
ing’s inquiry, and that she was deeply of- 
fended by his delay, and that, in short, 
they had arrived at a serious difference, the 
first quarrel since their marriage. Feeling 
himself in the wrong, Mr. Morgan naturally 
grew angry too. 

**T should like to have dinner earlier to- 
day,’’ he said, with the usual indiscretion 
of an aggrieved husband. ‘ Perhaps you 
will tell the cook, my dear. I think I 
should like to have it at five, if possible. 
It can’t make much difference for one day.”’ 

Mrs. Morgan raised herself up from her 
ferns, and no doubt it was a relief to her to 
find herself provided with so just a cause of 
displeasure. ‘* Much difference ! ’’ cried the 
rector’s wife ; ‘* it is half-past four now. I 
wonder how you could think of such a thing, 
William! There is some lamb, which of 
course is not put down to roast yet, and the 
ducks. If you wish the cook to give warn- 
ing immediately, you may send such a mes- 
sage. It is just like a man to think it would 
make no difference! But I must say, to do 
them justice,” said the rector’s wife, ‘ it is 
not like a man of your college!’’ When 
she had fired this double arrow, she took off 
her gardening gloves and lifted her basket. 
‘TI suppose you told Mr. Proctor that you 
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wished to dine early?’’ said Mrs. Morgan, 
with severity, pausing on the threshold. 
“OF course it is quite impossible to have 
dinner at five unless he knows.” 

*‘ Indeed I—I forgot all about Proctor,’ 


said the rector, who now saw the inexpedi- 


ency of his proposal. ‘* On second thoughts, 
I see it does not matter much. But after 
dinner I expect some people about Mr. Went- 
worth’s business. It was not settled this 
morning, as I expected.”’ 

‘‘So [ heard,”’ said Mrs. Morgan. ‘I 
will tell Thomas to show them into the li- 
brary ; ’’ and she went indoors, carrying her 
basket. As for the rector, he stood silent, 
loeking after her, and feeling wonderfully 
discomfited. Had she found fault with him 
for his delay,—-had she even said, ** I told 
you so!’’ it would have been less over- 
whelming than this indifference. They had 
never had a quarrel before, and the effect 
was proportionately increased. After stand- 
ing bewildered at the door for a few min- 
utes, he retired into his study, where the 
change in his wife's demeanor haunted him, 
and obscured Mr. Wentworth. Mrs. Mor- 
gan sat at the head of the table at dinner 
with an equal want of curiosity. Even when 
the subject was discussed between the rector 
and Mr. Proctor, she asked no questions,—a 
course of procedure very puzzling and trying 
to Mr. Morgan, who could not make it out. 

It was after eight o’clock before the tri- 
bunal of the morning was reconstituted at 
the rectory. Most of the gentlemen came 
late, and the little assembly brought with 
it a flavor of port, which modified the se- 
rious atmosphere. When the bed of justice 
was again formed, Mr. Wentworth entered 
with the bodyguard of Wentworths, which 
numbered half as many as his judges. 
Half from curiosity, half from a relue- 
tant inclination to please his father, Jack 
had joined the others, and they came in 
together, all of them noticeable men, pro- 
foundly different, yet identified as belonging 
to each other by the touching bond of family 
resemblance. After the four gentlemen had 
taken possession of their corner, Mr. Waters 
made a somewhat hurried entry, bringing 
after him the sullen, reluctant figure of 
Wodehouse, who made an awkward bow 
to the assembled potentates, and looked 
ashamed and vigilant, and very ill at ease. 
Mr. Waters made a hasty explanation to 
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the rector before he sat down by the side 
of his unlucky client. ‘1 thought it pos- 
sible there might be some attempt made 
to shift the blame upon him, therefore [ 
thought it best to bring him,” said the 
lawyer. Mr. Morgan gave him a dry little 
nod without answering. To tell the truth, 
the rector felt anything but comfortable ; 
when he glanced up at the stranger, who 
was looking askance at the people in the 
room as if they had been so many policemen 
in disguise, a disagreeable sudden conviction 
that this sullen rascal looked a great deal 
more like the guilty man than Mr. Went- 
worth did came into Mr. Morgan’s mind, 
and made him sick with annoyance and ew- 
barrassment. If it should turn out so! If 
it should become apparent that he, for pri- 
vate prejudices of his own, had been perse- 
cuting bis brother! This thought produced 
an actual physical effect for the moment upon 
the rector: but its immediate visible conse- 
quence was simply to make him look more 
severe, almost spiteful, in a kind of uncon- 
scious self-vindication. Last of all, Elswor- 
thy, who began to be frightened too, but 
whose fears were mingled with no compunc- 
tion nor blame of himself, stole in and found 
an uncomfortable seat on a stool near the 
door, where scarcely any one saw him, by 
favor of Thomas, and screened by the high 
back of the rector’s easy-chair. When all 
were assembled, Mr. Morgan spoke. 

‘* We are met this evening, gentlemen, to 
complete, if there is sufficient time, the in- 
vestigation we began this morning,’’ said the 
rector. ‘I have no doubt I express the sen- 
timents of every one present when I say I 
shall be glad—unfeignedly glad,’’ said Mr. 
Morgan, with a defiant emphasis, which was 
meant to convince himself, ‘‘ to find that Mr. 
Wentworth’s witness is of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the delay. As we were in- 
terrupted this morning solely on his account, 
[ presume it will be most satisfactory that 
this witness should be called at once.”’ 

‘I should like to say something in the 
first place,’’ said the curate. Mr. Morgan 
made an abrupt nod indicative of his con- 
sent, and, instead of looking at the defend- 
ant, shaded his eyes with his hand, and made 
figures with his pen upon the blotting-paper. 
A conviction, against which it was impossible 
to strive, had taken possession of thie rector’s 
soul. He listened to Frank Wentworth’s 
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address with a kind of impatient annoyance 
and resistance. ‘+ What is the good of say- 
ing any more about it?’’ Mr. Morgan was 
saying in his soul. ‘* For Heaven’s sake, let 
us bury it and be done with it, and forget 
that we ever made such asses of ourselves." 
But at the same time the rector knew this 
was quite impossible ; and as he sat leaning 
over his blotting-book, writing down millions 
after millions with his unconscious pen, he 
looked a very model of an unwilling listener 
—a prejudiced judge—a man whom no argu- 
ments could convince ; which was the aspect 
under which he appeared to the Curate of 
St. Roque’s. 

‘*T should like to say something first,”’ 
said the Perpetual Curate. ‘I could not 
believe it possible that I, being tolerably 
well known in Carlingford as I have always 
supposed, could he suspected by any rational 
being of such an insane piece of wickedness 
as has been laid to my charge; and conse- 
quently it did not occur to me to vindicate 
myself, as I perhaps ought to have done, at 
the beginning. I have been careless all along 
of vindicating myself. I had an idea,”’ said 
the young man, with involuntary disdain, 
‘¢ that I might trust, if not to the regard, at 
least to the common sense, of my friends ’’”— 

Here John Brown, who was near his un- 
wary client, plucked at the curate’s coat, 
and brought him to a momentary haif-angry 
pause. ‘‘ Softly, softly,”’ said Dr. Marjori- 
banks; ‘* common sense has nothing to du 
with facts ; we’re inquiring into facts at this 
moment ; and, besides, it’s a very foolish and 
unjustifiable confidence to trust to any man’s 
common sense,”’ said the old doctor, witha 
humorous glance from under his shagg 
eyebrows at his fellow-judges ; upon which 
there ensued a laugh, not very agreeable in 
its tone, which brought the rector to a white 
heat of impatience and secret rage. 

‘¢]t appears to me that the witness ought 
to be called at once,’’ said Mr. Morgan, * if 
this is not a mere expedient to gain time, 
and if it is intended to make any progress 
to-night.”’ 

‘¢ My explanations shall be very brief,” 
said Frank Wentworth, facing instantly to 
his natural enemy. “ 1 have suspected from 
the beginning of this business who was the 
culprit, and have made every possible at- 
tempt to induce him to confess, and, sv far 
as he could, amend the wrong that he had 
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done. I have failed; and now the confes- 
sion, the amende, must be made in public. 
I will now call my witness,’’ said the curate. 
But this time a commotion rose in another 
part of the room. It was Wodehouse, who 
struggled to rise, and to get free from the 
detaining grasp of his companion. 

“ By Jove ! I aint going to sit here and 
listen to a parcel of lies,’’ cried the vaga- 
bond. “If I am to be tried, at least rl 
have the real thing, by Jove!’’ He had 
risen up, and was endeavoring to pass Mr. 
Waters and get out, casting a “suspicious de- 
fiant look round the room. The noise he 
made turned all eyes upon him, and the 
scrutiny he had brought upon himself re- 
doubled his anxiety to get away. ‘I'll not 
stand it, by Jove! Waters, let me go,” 
said the craven, whose confused imagination 
had mixed up all his evil doings together, 
and who already felt himself being carried 
off to prison. It was at this moment that 
Jack Wentworth rose from his place in his 
easy, careless way, and went forward to the 
table to adjust the lamp, which was flaring a 
little. Wodehouse dropped back into a chair 
as soon as he caught the eye of this master 
of his fate. His big beard moved with a 
eubterranean gasp like the panting of a 
hunted creature, and all the color that had 
remained died away out of his haggard, 
frightened face. As for Jack Wentworth, 
he took no apparent notice of the shabby 
rascal whom he held in awe. ‘* Rather 
warm this room for a court of justice. I 
hope Frank's witness is not fat,’’ said Jack, 
putting himself up against the wall, and 
' lifting languidly his glass to his eye,—which 
byplay was somewhat startling, but totally 
incomprehensible, to the amateur judges, 
who looked upon him with angry eyes. 

‘‘T must request that the proceedings 
may not be interrupted,’’ said Mr. Mor- 
gan; and then everybody looked toward 
the open door: the sight they saw there 
was enough to startle the calmest specta- 
tor. Elsworthy, who was seated close by, 
sprang from his stool with a low, resounding 
howl of amazement, upsetting his lowly seat, 
and staggering back against the wall, in the 
excess of his wonder and consternation. The 
judges themselves forgot their decorum, and 
erowded round upon each other to stare,—old 
Mr. Western putting his arm round the rec- 
tor’s neck in his curiosity, as if they had 
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been two boys at a peep-show. It was Miss 
Leonora Wentworth’s erect iron-gray figure 
that appeared in the doorway, half leading 
in, half pushing before her, the unfortunate 
cause of all the commotion, —Rosa Elsworthy 
herself. A change had passed upon the little 
girl’s rosy, dewy, April beauty. Her pretty 
dark eyes were enlarged and anxious, and 
full of tears; her checke had paled out of 
their sweet color, her red lips were pressed * 
tightly together. Passion and shame had 
set their marks upon the child’s forehead,— 
lightly, it is true, but still the traces were 
there ; but beyond all other sentiments, anx- 
iety, restless, breathless, palpitating, had 
possession of Mr. Wentworth’s all-impor- 
tant witness. It was very clear that, what- 
ever might be the opinion of her judges, 
Rosa’s case was anything but hopeless in her 
own eyes. She came in, drooping, shrink- 
ing, and abashed, as was natural; but her 
shame was secondary in Rosa’s mind, even in 
the moment of her humiliation. She came 
to a dead stop when she had made a few 
steps into the room, and cast furtive glances 
at the dread tribunal, and began to cry. She 
was trembling with nervous eagerness, with 
petulance and impatience. Almost all her 
judges, except the rector and Mr. Proctor, 
had been known to Rosa from her earliest 
years. She was not afraid of them, nor cast 
down by any sense of overwhelming trans- 
gression; on the contrary, she cast an ap- 
pealing look round her, which implied that 
they could still set everything right if they 
would exert themselves ; and then she began 
to cry. 

** Gentlemen, before you ask any questions,” 
suid Miss Leonora Wentworth, ‘I should 
like to explain why 1am here. I came, not 
because [ approve of her, but because it is 
right that my nephew should have a respect- 
able woman to take charge of the witness. 
She was brought to my house last night, and 
has been in my charge ever since ;—and I come 
with her now, not because I approve of her, 
but because she ought to be in charge of 
some woman,’’ said Miss Leonora, sitting 
down abruptly in the chair some one had 
placed for her. The chair was placed close 
by the spot where Rosa stood crying. Poor, 
pretty, forsaken child! Perhaps Miss Leo- 
nora, who sat beside her, and occupied the 
position of her protector, was, of all the 
people present, the only one who had not 
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aready forgiven Rosa, the only one who 
would have still been disposed to punish her, 
and did not pardon the weeping creature in 
her heart. 

‘‘ Now that you’re here, Rosa,’ said Dr. 
Marjoribanks, ‘ the only sensible thing you 
can do is to dry your eyes and answer the 
questions that have to be put to you. No- 
body will harm you if you speak the truth. 
Don’t be frightened, but dry your. eyes, and 
let us hear what you have to say.”’ 

*¢ Poor little thing !”’ said old Mr. Western ; 
** of course she has done very wrong. I don’t 
mean to defend her—but, after all, she is but 
a child. Poor little thing! Her mother 
died, you know, when she was a baby. She 
had nobody to tell her how to behave,—I 
don’t mean to defend her ; for she has done 
very wrong, poor little ’’— 

‘* We are falling into mere conversation,”’ 
said the rector, severely. ‘+ Rosa Elsworthy, 
come to the table. The only thing you can 
do to make up for all the misery you have 
caused to your friends is to tell the truth 
about everything. You are aged—how 
much ? eighteen years ?”’ 

‘« Please, sir, only seventeen,”’ said Rosa ; 
‘and, oh, please, sir, I didn’t mean no harm. 
I wouldn’t never have gone, no, nota step, if 
he hadn’t a-promised that we was to be mar- 
ried. Qh, please, sir ’’— 

‘* Softiy a little,’’ said John Brown, inter- 
fering. ** It is not you who are on your 
trial, Rosa. We are not going to question 
you about your foolishness; all that the 
rector wants you to tell him is the name of 
the man who persuaded you to go away.” 

At which question, Rosa cried more and 
more. ‘JT don’t think he meant no harm 
cither,’’ cried the poor little girl. ‘+ Oh, if 
sumebody would please speak to him! We 
couldn’t be married then, but now if any- 
hody would take a little trouble! I told him 
Mr. Wentworth would, if I was to ask him; 
but ‘then I thought perhaps as Mr. Went- 
worth mightn’t like to be the one as married 
me,’’gaid Rosa, with a momentary gleam of 
vanity through her tears. The little simper 
with which the girl spoke, the coquettish 
looks askance at the Perpetual Curate, who 
stood grave and unmoved at a distance, the 
movement of unconscious self-deception and 
girlish vanity which for a moment distracted 
Rosa, had a great effect upon the spectators. 





The judges looked at each other across the 
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jtadle, and Dr. Marjoribanks made a com- 
mentary of meditative nods upon that little 
exhibition. ‘* Just so,’’? said the doctor; 
‘* maybe Mr. Wentworth might have objected. 
If you tell me the man’s name, J’ll speak to 
him, Rosa,’’ said the old Scotchman, grimly. 
As for the rector, he had put down his pen 
altogether, and looked very much as if he 
were the culprit. Certainly his shame and 
confusion and self-disgust were greater than 
that of any one else in the room. 

‘¢ Oh, doctor, please don’t be angry. Oh, 
if somebody would only speak to him! ”’ cried 
poor Rosa. ‘* Oh, please, it wasn’t my fault 
—I haven’t got no—nobody to speak for 
me!’’ At this moment she caught a glimpse 
of her uncle’s face, dark and angry, looming 
behind the rector’s chair. Rosa shrank back 
with a frightened movement, and caught fast 
hold of Miss Leonora’s dress. ‘+ Oh, please, 
don’t let him kill me!” cried the terrified 
girl. She sank down at Miss Wentworth’s 
feet, and held tightly by her unwilling pro- 
tectress. She wasa frightened child, afraid 
of being whipped and punished ; she was not 
an outraged woman, forsaken and miserable. 
Nobody knew what to do with her as she 
crouched down panting with fright and anx- 
iety by Miss Leonora’s side. 

*‘ We must know who this man is,’’ said 
John Brown. ‘ Look here, Rosa; if any- 
body is to do you good, it is necessary to know 
the man. Rise up and look round, and tell 
me if you can see him here.”’ 

After a moment’s interval, Rosa obeyed. 
She stood up trembling, resting her hand to 
support herself on Miss Leonora’s chair,— 
almost, she trembled so, on Miss Leonora’s 
shoulder. Up to this moment the ignorant 
little creature had scarcely felt the shame of 
her position ; she had felt only the necessity 
of appealing to the kindness of people who 
knew her,—people who were powerful enough 
to do very nearly what they pleased in Car- 
lingford ; for it was in this light that Rosa, 
who knew no better, regarded the doctor and 
her other judges. This time her eye passed 
quickly over those protectors. The tears 
were still hanging on her eyelashes ; her 
childish bosom was still palpitating with 
sobs. Beyond the little circle of light round 
the table, the room was comparatively in 
shadow. She stood by herself, her pretty 
face and anxious eyes appearing over Miss 
Wentworth’s head, her fright and her anx- 
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iety both forgotten for the moment in the 
sudden hupe of seeing her betrayer. There 
was not a sound in the room to disturb the 
impartiality of her search. Every man kept 
still, as if by chance he might be the offender. 
Rosa’s eyes, bright with anxiety, with eager- 
ness, with a feverish hope went searching 
into the shadow, gleaming harmless over the 
Wentworth brothers, who were opposite. 
Then there was a start and a loud cry. She 
was not ashamed to be led before the old men, 
who were sorry for her, and who could pro- 
tect her ; but now at last the instinct of her 
womanhood seized upon the unfortunate crea- 
ture. She had made an involuntary rush 
toward him when she saw him first. Then 
she stopped short, and looked all round her 
with a bewildered, sudden consciousness. 
The L!ood rushed to her face, scorching and 
burning ; she uttered a sudden ery of anguish 
and shame. *‘‘ Oh, don’t forsake me !—don’t 
forsake me!—listen to the gentlemen! ”’ 
cried poor Rosa, and fell down in a sudden 
agony of self-comprehension at Wodehouse’s 
feet. 

For a few minutes after, there was nothing 
but confusion in the room. Elsworthy had 
been standing behind backs, with a half- 
fiendish look of rage and disappointment on 
his commonplace features, ‘ Let them help 
her as likes; I washes my hands of her,’’ he 
cried, bitterly, when he saw her fall; and 
then rushed into the midst of the room, 
thrusting the others out of his way. The 
man was beside himself with mortification, 
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with disgust, and fury, and at the same time | 


with a savage natural affection for the crea- 
ture who had baffled and disgraced him, yet 
still was his own. ‘* Let alone,—let alone, 
I tell you! There's nobody as belongs to 
her but me,” cried Elsworthy, pushing up 
against the doctor, who had lifted her from 
the ground. As for Wodehouse, he was 
standing scowling down upon the pretty 
figure at his feet; not that the vagabond 
was utterly heartless, or could look at his 
victim without emotion ; on the contrary, he 
was pale with terror, thinking he had killed 
her, wondering in his miserable heart if they 
would secure him at once, and furtively 
watching the door to see if he had a chance 
of escape. When Mr. Waters seized hisarm, 
Wodehouse gave a hoarse outcry of horror. 

“Cll marry her,—oh, Lord, [ll marry 
her! I never meant anything else,” the 
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wretched man cried, as he sank back again 
into his chair. He thought she was dead, 
as she lay with her upturned face on the 
carpet, and in his terror and remorse and 
cowardice, his heart seemed to stop beating. 
If he could have had a chance of escaping, 
he would not have hesitated to dash the old 
doctor out of his way, and rush over the 
body of the unhappy girl whom he thought 
he had murdered. But Waters held him 
fast; and he sank back, panting and _horri- 
fied, on his seat. ‘*I never touched her; 
nobody can say I touched her,’’ muttered 
the poor wretch to himself, and watched 
with fascinated eyes and the distinct appre- 
hension of terror every movement and change 
of position, calculating how he might dart 
out when the window was opened, having 
forgotten for the moment, that Jack Went- 
worth, as well as the companion who kept 
immediate watch over him, was in the room. 

‘** She'll come to herself presently,”’ said 
Dr. Marjoribanks. ‘* We'll carry her up- 
stairs. Yes, I know you don’t approve of 
| her, Miss Wentworth ; nobody said you were 
to approve of her. Not that I thiuk she’s a 
responsible moral agent myself,’ said the 
doctor, lifting her up in his vigorous arms ; 
‘* but in the mean time she has to be brought 
to life. Keep out of my way, Elsworthy ; 
you should have looked better after the little 
fool. If she’s not accountable for her ac- 
tions, you are,’’ he went on with a growl, 
thrusting away with his vigorous shoulder 
the badly-hung frame of Rosa’s uncle, who 
was no match for the doctor. Thus the poor 
(little girl was carried away in a kind of pro- 
,cession, Miss Leonora going first. ‘+ Not 
that I think her worth all this fuss, the 
vain little fool,’’ said Miss Leonora ; ** she’ll 
come to herself, no fear of her ;’’ but not- 
withstanding her protest, the strong-minded 
woman led the way. When the room was 
cleared, the gentlemen who remained took 
their seats mechanically, and stared at each 
other. In the shame and confusion of the 
moment, nobody could find anything to say, 
and the curate was magnanimous, and did 
not take advantage of his triumph. -The si- 
lence was broken by the rector, who rose up 
solemnly from his chair to speak. Probably 
no one in the rvom had suffered 80 acutely as 
Mr. Morgan ; his face was crimson, his eyes 
suffused and angry. Frank Wentworth rose 
involuntarily at the same moment, expecting, 
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he could not tell why, to be addressed, but sat able amends for the wrong you have done to 
down again in a little confusion when he the unfortunate girl up-stairs 5 but you can 
found that the rector had turned his eyes ina never make amends to me, sir, for betraying 
totally different direction. Mr. Morgan put me into a ridiculous position, and leading 
the lamp out of the way, that he might be me to do—an—an absurd and—and incredi- 
able to transfix with the full glow of his an- | ‘ble injustice—to a—to my—to Mr. Frank 
gry eyes the real offender, who sat only half Wentworth. Sir, you are a scoundrel!” 
conscious, absorbed with his own terror, by ‘cried Mr. Morgan, breaking down apruptly 
the lawyer's side. ‘in an access of sudden fury. When the rec- 
‘‘ Sir! ’’ said the rector, in a tone which, tor had recovered himself, he turned with 
severe as his voice was by nature, nobody , great severity to the rest of the company : 
had ever heard from his lips before, ‘‘ you : ‘* Gentlemen, my wife will be glad to see you 
have put us all in a most ridiculous and | up-stairs,’ * said Mr. Morgan. The sound of 
painful position to-night. I don’t know | this hospitable invitation was as if he had 
whether you are capable of feeling the vile- | ordered the entire assembly to the door ; but 
ness of your own misconduct as regards the ; nevertheless, most of the company followed 
unhappy girl who has just been carried out him as he rose, and, without condescending 
of the room, but you certainly shall not | to look round again, marched out of the li- 
leave the house without hearing ’’"— |brary. ‘The squire rose with the rest, and 
Wodehouse gave such a start at these | took the hand of his son Frank and grasped 
words that Mr. Morgan paused a moment. | it closely. Somehow, though he believed 








The rector was quite unaware of the relief, 
the sense of safety, which he had inadver- 
tently conveyed to the mind of the shabby 
rascal whom he was addressing. He was 
then to be allowed to leave the house? ‘I'll 
leave the d—d place to-night, by Jove! ”’ he 
muttered in his beard, and immediately sat 
up upon his chair, and turned round with a 
kind of sullen vivacity to listen to the re- 
mainder of Mr. Morgan’s speech. 

** You shall not leave this house,’’ said 
the rector, more peremptorily still, ‘* with- 
out hearing what must he the opinion of 
every gentleman, of every honest man. You 
have been the occasion of bringing an utterly 
unfounded accusation against a—a young 
clergyman,’’ said Mr. Morgan, with a succes- 
sion of gasps, ‘‘of—of the very highest 
character. You have, as I understand, sir, 
abused his hospitality, and—and done your 
utmost to injure him when you owed him 
gratitude. Not content with that, sir,’’ con- 
tinued the rector, ‘you have kept your— 
your very existence concealed until the mo- 
ment when you could injure your sisters. 
You may, perhaps, be able to make a miser- 


Frank before, Mr. Wentworth was easier in 
his mind after the rector’s speech. 

“T think I will go up-stairs and shake 
hands with hiin,’’ said the squire, ** and you 
had better come too, Frank. No doubt he 
will expect it. He spoke up very well at 
the last, and I entirely agree with the ree- 
tor,’ he said, looking sternly, but with a 
little curiosity, at the vagabond, who stood 
recovering himself, and ready to resume his 
hopeless swagger. It was well for Mr. Went- 
worth that he left the room at once, and 
went cheerfully up-stairs to pay his respects 
to Mrs. Morgan. The squire said, ‘* Thank 
God!’’ quietly to himself when he got out 
of the library. ‘‘ Things are mending, 
surely, — even Jack, — even Jack,’’ Mr. 
Wentworth said under his breath ; and the 
simple gentleman said over a part of the gen- 
eral thanksgiving, as he went slowly, with 
an unusual gladness, up the stair. He 
might not have entered Mrs. Morgan’s draw- 
ing-room with such a relieved and bright- 
ened countenance, had he stayed ten minutes 
longer in the library, and listened to the 





further conversation there. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. High Street was eligible. Of course the 
OF SLOWCOME AND SLIGO, BUT MORE ESPECIALLY master’s son was duly sent up to Oxford to 
OF SLOWCOME. ‘be endowed with this not severely contested 


Tur business premises of Messicurs Slow-' fellowship, and, unless when the time came 
come and Sligo occupied the ground-floor of for appointing a new master to Silverton 
one of the best houses in the best part of the | school he was already better provided for, the 
High Street of Silverton. It was, and was | fellow so elected was usually sent back again 
well known by everybody who knew anything | to his native city in the character of master 
in Silverton to be, one of the best, most roomy, | of the school. 
and most substantial houses in the old city;; There was also a ‘* High Bursar ”’ of the 
but it by no means asserted itselfas such by its college. Ido not suppose that many persons 
onward appearance. There was a Grammar in Silverton, with the exception of the local 
School of very ancient foundation at Silver- | antiquaries and historians, ever heard of this 
ton—so ancient that it looked down on all; dignitary. What or whether any functions 
the crowd of Edward the Fourth and Eliza- were discharged by the High Bursar, or 
beth’s foundationsas mere mushroom growths, whether any profit or other advantage accrued 
—and the venerable and picturesque, but very to that officer or to the ‘* Grammar School 
dingy and somewhat dilapidated-looking, col- and Chantry of St. Walport de Weston prope 
legiate buildings, stood in the High Street, Silverton,’’—as, despite all changes of man- 
withdrawing themselves with shy pride, as ners and creeds, the old foundation still de- 
such old buildings often will, from the front- lighted to style itself, whenever its feeble se- 
age line of the rest of the street, and shrink- nile voice could find force to make itself 
ing backwards from the modern light, and heard at all,—I am not aware. Nor do Lat 
the noise, and the traffic, some fifteen or all know how, why, or by what authority, the 
eighteen feet to the rear, so a8 to leave a va-' High Bursar became such. But I do know 
cant space of that extent between the footpath what few Silvertonians, I take it, did,—that 
of the modern street and the dark old Gothic Silas Sloweome, Esq., was the High Bursar ; 
frontage, the work of one of those centuries, and I have been told that the memory of man 
which, inarticulate as they were in compari- in Silverton ran not to the contrary of the fact 
son to our own many-voiced times, yet con- | of a Slowcome occupying the same position. 
trived, somehow or other, to make theser-' Nor doI know whether it was by virtue of 
mons that their stones preached very unmis- the office so held that the reigning Slowcome 
takable and eloquent ones. always dweit in the substantial but dim-look- 

The old Grammar School had reason to be | ing old house I have been speaking of above, 
shy and retiring; for the fact was it had which was next to the school, standing back 
seen much better days. It had heen richly | from the street like it, and which, as the lo- 
endowed and wealthy in its time, with advow- | cal guide-books tell you, formerly constituted 
sons, and rent charges, and great tithes, and a part of the old foundation. I fancy, that 
small tithes, and bits of fat land here and it was, and is, the property of the school stil!, 
there all over the country. But things had and probably about the only property remain- 
gone very hard with the old college at the | ing to it; and that the rent—not an exces- 
time of the Reformation. It had not been | sive one probably—paid by the Messrs. Slow- 
wholly and solely a school. A chantry with | come, with some addition, perhaps, from 
a choral establishment had been comprised in | Silverton College, forms the main portion of 
the intentions of the founder,—palpably su- | the master’s money endowment. ‘The whole 
perstitious uses, and flagrant in proportion to | practice and theory of this High Bursarship 
the amount of the wealth devoted to them,— | is, however, an obscure subject. I know that 
and the old college had been very mercilessly | old Sloweome always went accompanied by 
praned by those to whom all such things | clerk carrying an ancient-looking box, Iet- 
were an abomination. ‘There was still one, tered ‘* Grammar School and Chantry of St. 
endowed mastership, a piece of preferment in! Walport de Weston prope Silverton,’’ into 
the gift of the Principal and Fellows of SiJ- | the old sehoolroom on the morning of St. 
verton College, Oxford ; and there was one | Walport’s day, that he remained there with 
fellowship in the same college, to which no; the master for perhaps three minutes ; and 
one save a scholar of the old school in the! that the master always dined with the High 
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Bursar on the evening of that day. I know, 
too, that old Slowcome, who had a son a gen- 
tleman commoner, at Silverton College, used 
to go up to Oxford now and then, and always 
dined at the high table in Hall when he did 
so. But this, beyond the fact of his inhabit- 
ing the old house by the side of the school 
buildings, is absolutely all I could ever learn 
about the connection between the High Bur- 
sar and the Walport’s. 

It is not to be supposed that the house as 
it at present exists is, though evidently older 
than its neighbors, by any means of the same 
date as the picturesque Gothic building by its 
side. Nodoubt it was entirely changed and 
modernized, when it was diverted from its 
original uses to that of a family dwelling- 
house. And the building as it now is dates 
probably from the beginning of the eighteenth 
or the close of the seventeenth century, It 
is very dingy-looking, especially on “the 
ground-floor ; on the upper floors, Mrs. Sligo, 
who, much to her discontent, is compelled to 
live there, takes care that all that paint and 
washing can do to brighten it up shall not be 
neglected. The windows and door-posts, 
however, of the ground-floor in the front of 
the house are yellow with the effect of time. 
The great black hall-door in the centre, be- 
tween its heavy stone columns, stands open— 
like gate of black Dis—at least during busi- 
ness hours, and admits all who choose to en- 
ter into a large hall, closed on the opposite 
side hy a modern glazed door, on which is a 
brass plate, bearing the names of Slowcome 
and Sligo. One large room to the right of 
this entrance is, or at least forty years ago 
was, occupied entirely by a vast quantity of 
boxes, some of wood and some of metal, with 
the names of most of the Sillshire aristocracy 
painted on them. There were heavy bars be- 
fore the windows of this prison-like room, 
and other internal precautions both against 
fireand thieves. Another equally large room 
on the other side of the entrance was fitted 
up as a clerk's office, and was tenanted by 
the younger members of the legal family. 
The principals of the firm, and the managing 
clerk, Mr. Benjamin Wyvill,—(it is curious 
how, in small old-fashioned country towns, 
not much exposed to changes by emigration 
or immigration, the same names occur again 
and again in various strata of the body social) 
—the principals and Mr. Wyvill, I say, had 
their rooms at the much pleasanter and 
brighter-looking back of the house. 





The upper part of the building was inhab- 
ited, as has been mentioned, by the Sligos ; 
and was in truth a very much better resi- 
dence than Mrs. Sligo could have hoped to 
enjoy elsewhere. Nevertheless, that lady, 
who was not of Sillshire birth, but who held 
rather a remarkable position in the Silverton 
world, and who was indeed herself a remark- 
able woman,—though I fear I may hardly 
have an opportunity of making the reader 
acquainted with her in the course of this 
history.—Mrs. Sligo, I say, was much discon- 
tented with the arrangement. The senior 
partner resided with his wife and family in 
an extremely pretty little villa residence just 
outside the town on the top of the high 
ground behind the cathedral, looking toward 
the Lindisfarn woods. The firm had been 
Slowcome and Sligo for more than two gen- 
erations, the senior partner always main- 
taining his position in it. The present Mr. 
Sloweome was an old man, and the present 
Mr. Sligo a young one, who had inherited 
his late father’s share of the business. 

On that same day on which Frederick and 
Margaret were to have emancipated them- 
selves, in the manner that has been described, 
from bondage to Mr. Slowcome’s parchments 
and papers, that gentleman was sitting a8 
usual at his work in his warm and comforta- 
ble room at the back of the old house in the 
High Street. There he sat at his library 
table, thickly strewn with papers, very leis- 
urely writing a letter. Whatever old Slow- 
come did, he did it leisurely, Whenever 
any old acquaintance came into his room, 
he would speak of the tremendous press of 
business, which made it impossible ever to 
get away from the office. And, in truth, he 
never did get away from the office, save on 
Sundays. ‘There was no vacation-time for 
him. He lived always in his office from ten 
o’clock in the morning till five in the even- 
ing, and often till a much later hour. For 
if anything chanced to detain him, his prin- 
ciples as to the duty of punctuality at his 
own dinner-table proved to be of the loosest 
description, as Mrs. Slowcome was wont 
bitterly to complain. And yet when thus 
enlarging to any chance comer upon the 
grievous burden of his work, and the in- 
sufficiency of the hours of the day for the 
doing of it, he would spend half an hour 
in chatting over the subject. Ile never 
seemed to be in a hurry, and though al- 
ways behindhand, always kept plodding on 
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with a slow, steady sort of tortoise-like per- 
tinacity, which, it must be supposed, did 
contrive to transact the business to be done 
somehow or other. For Slowcome and Sligo 
had the business of almost all the gentry of 
Sillshire in their hands, and the business did 
not come to grief, and none of their custom- 
ers ever dreamed of leaving the old firm. 

On the contrary, old Slowcome was one of 
the most highly respected men in Sillshire. 

Nor was it at all true that Slowcome was 

a beast, as Frederick had protested to Mar- 
garet, in his indignation,—not at all. Old 
Slowcome was nearly seventy years old, and 
he was and had been all his life an attorney- 
at-law. It is true that he hada bald round 
head, with a pigtail, rather aggressive in its 
expression, sticking horizontally out behind 
it, and a comfortable little round protuber- 
ance in front of him, from the apex of which 
dangled a somewhat exuberant gold watch- 
chain with three or four extra sized seals ap- 
pended to it, which swayed and swagged in 
a manner that perhaps rather too ostenta- 
tiously spoke of their owner being able to 
pay his way, and being beholden to no 
man ; true also that the extraordinarily am- 
ple frills of his shirt-fronts, always exqui- 
sitely plaited, perked themselves up rather 
aggravatingly ; that his white waistcoat, 
black coat, ditto shorts, with their gold 
“buckles at the knees, black silk stockings, 
irreproachably drawn over somewhat thick 
and short legs, and admirably blacked square- 
toed shoes, all carried with them a certain 
air of self-assertion; true, moreover, that 
nobody ever suspected any past or present 
member of the firm of Slowcome and Sligo 
of wearing their hearts upon their sleeves ; 
and undeniably true that if you asked Mr. 
Slowcome any question the answer to which 
you were waiting for with breathless sus- 
pense, he would always take a huge pinch 
of snuff, in the most leisurely manner, be- 
fore answering you. Still, all these things 
do not make a man utterly a beast. 

It may be admitted, perhaps, that old Slow- 
come, as observed in his little round, low- 
backed Windsor chair, in his office, was not 
apt to strike a student of mankind, visiting 
him there, as a genial, lovely, or large-heart- 
ed specimen of the genus homo ; that the spe- 
cific differentiation was more obtrusively prom- 
inent than the generic characteristics, and 
the man was, in some degree, merged in the 


quo warranto they so offended. 
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attorney. Yet in that pretty little suburban 
villa, up near the Castle Head, where the 
whole place, from the overarched entrance 
gateway, all round the shrubberies, enclos- 
ing the exquisitely shaven lawn, to the porch 
of the elegant little dwelling, seemed to be 
one bower of roses, wherein a Mother Slow- 
come and three blossoming daughters were 
nested ; there it may be that old Slowcome 
was recognized as human, and that the man 
reasserted, for a few all too fleeting hours, 
his ascendency over the attorney. It is pos- 
sible to imagine, even, that the time may 
have been when he himself was impatient for 
the approaching day of his union with her 
who has been the presiding genius of Arcady 
Lodge for now more than forty years,—pos- 
sible that he, also, may in his green and in- 
experienced youth, have cursed the law’s de- 
lay, and the tardiness of the drawers of draft 
set@ements. There must have been mem- 
ories. Daughters must exercise a humaniz- 
ing influence even on an attorney-at-law! 
He can talk to his sons of capiases, and such- 
like ; but he must come out from among these 
to hold converse with his daughters. Even 
if rating them for permitting a garrison cap- 
tain to dangle after them in their progress 
up the High Street, from the circulating li- 
brary and fine art emporium of Mr. Glossable 
to the workshop of little Miss Piper over the 
perfumer’s, he does not, I suppose, ask them 
No! there 
must have been humanizing influences at Ar- 
eady Lodge. The mischief was that old 
Slowcome was there for so small a portion of 
his existence. And Mrs. Slowcome com- 
plained that he got worse and worse, in the 
matter of coming home too late for dinner. 
He seemed, literally, to have lost all per- 
ception of the lapse of time, and would go on 
prosing and boring, as if the minutes were 
not growing into hours the while. 

The dinner-hour at Arcady Lodge was half- 
past five; and Mr. Slowcome ought to have 
left his office at four. The great outer door 
was shut at that time; and the junior clerk 
was punctual enough in performing that duty. 
But that did not get old Slow, as the young 
men in the office called him, out of his room. 
And people knew very well that he was, in 
all probability, to be found there long after 
office-hours ; and would come and knock at 
the door, to the infinite disgust of the smart 
young gent who had to open it, and who, af- 
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ter having once replied, ‘* After office hours,’’ 
as shortly and sharply as the appearance of 
the applicant made it safe for him to do, 
dared not answer in the negative to the reit- 
erated demand, ‘‘Is Mr. Slowcome now in 
the house? ”’ 

It was just about the hour for shutting, 
on the day on which Frederick, as the read- 
er knows, did no¢ run off with Margaret 
Lindisfarn, that a person called at the office 
of Messrs. Slowcome and Sligo in the High 
Street. 

‘« Mr. Sligo is in his room,’’ said the clerk, 
knowing very well that no visitor, be his er- 
rand what it might, would keep that gentle- 
man at the office beyond the proper hour for 
shutting it, whereas he might likely enough 
detain old Slow, and consequently himself, 
the young gent in question,—which was of 
much greater consequence ,—for the next three 
hours. Either of the elder clerks of Messrs. 
Sloweome and Sligo would probably have 
known the stranger by sight; but the young 
gent, who had only recently been promoted 
to his stool, had never seen him before, and 
could not make him out at all. 

Ile was a remarkably handsome, and yet 
not a prepossessing, man, even to the not as 
yet perfectly developed and cultivated sesthe- 
tie sentiments of young Bob Scott, the clerk 
in question. He was unusually tall, and 
slenderly made. But there was a something 
sinister in the expression of the handsome 
features, and repulsive in the swagger of self- 
assertion, which had been generated by an 
habitual feeling of the need of it, and which 
produced its effect on Bob Scott, though he 
could not have explained as much in words. 
Then, the style of the stranger’s dress was 
objectionable to men and gods. A somewhat 
loudly smart style of toilet would not have 
offended the taste of the youthful Bob Scott. 
A grave propriety would have commanded 
his respect. Even consistent shabbiness, 
though it might have added some sharpness 
to the tone of Bob’s reply, would have failed 
to arouse the sentiment of suspicion and dis- 
like with which he viewed the applicant for 
an interview with the head of the firm. A 
very threadbare pair of Oxford-mixture trou- 
sers, ending in atill more dilapidated boots, 
clothed the lower part of his person, and 
might with propriety enough, have formed 
the costume of some member of Bob Scott’s 





own profession, at odds with fortune. But 
a green cut-away coat, much weather-stained, 
and a bright blue, exuberant, and very smart 
neck-handkerchief, seemed quite out of char- 
acter with any such theory; and a shallow- 
crowned, broad-brimmed hat, put on very 
much over one knowing-looking eye, seemed 
neither to belong to any of the walks of life 
to which the trousers and boots might ,be 
supposed to belong, nor to the ‘* horsy ’’ sport- 
ing style of the man’s upper habiliments. 
In short, Bob Scott could make nothing out 
of him except that he was a very queer cus- 
tomer. 

** Mr. Sligo is in his room! ’’ said Bob. 

“‘T said nothing about Mr. Sligo,’’ re- 
turned the stranger ; ‘‘ I asked if Mr. Slow- 
come was here. If not, I must go up to him 
at the Castle Head, that’s all.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, Mr. Slowcome isin. I’ll ask him 
if he chooses to see you,”’ said Bob, sulkily, 
taking the stranger’s measure with a stare 
that travelled all over him leisurely, without 
the least attempt to disguise itself. 

‘¢ What are you going to ask him?’’ said 
the stranger. 

‘* Why, if he'll see you, if that’s what you 
want,’’ said Bob. 

‘¢ See who, you blockhead ? ”’ 

‘Come, [say! Ill trouble you to speak 
civilly, whoever you are!’ remonstrated 
Bob, in very considerable indignation. 

“You don’t half know your business, 
young man. Go and tell old Slow that Mr. 
Jared Mallory, of Sillmouth, wants to speak 
to him on business of importance.”’ 

“Mr. Jared Mallory, of Sillmouth ! *’ re- 
peated Bob ; ‘‘ oh, how was 1 to know? ” 

So he left Mr. Mallory at the door, and in 
a minute came back to say that Mr. Slow- 
come would see him. 

The reader has already made the acquaint- 
ance of one Mr. Jared Mallory ; but it will be 
seen at once that the man standing at the 
door of Messrs. Slowcome and Sligo’s office is 
not the same individual. It was his son; 
Mr. Jared Mallory, junior, attorney-at-law, 
of Sillmouth, was the son of old Jared Mal- 
lory, the parish clerk at Chewton, and the 
brother of Bab Mallory, ‘* the moorland wild- 
flower,’ whom we last saw clambering up 
the side of the Saucy Sally, to be received on 
that vessel’s deck by Julian Lindisfarn, on 
his way back to France. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A PAIR OF ATTORNEYS. 

Mr. Jarep Mat.ory of Sillmouth, attor- 
ney-at-law, had a practice there of a rather 
peculiar sort, not quite so profitable as it 
ought to have been in proportion to its ex- 
tent, and in consideration of the not always 
agreeable nature of the business involved in 
it. Still it was a kind of business that suited 
the man. He was an attorney and so was 
Slowcome. But the lives and occupations 
of no two men could be more different ; and 
no amount of reward, in cash, Arcady Villas, 
and respectability, could have induced Jared 
Mallory to sit seven or eight hours in asnug, 
warm office every day of his life. The nature 
of the population of Sillmouth, and the cir- 
cumstance of the elder Mallory’s connection 
with one class of its inhabitants, will suffice 
to explain as far as needs be the general 
nature of the branch of business to which 
Mr. Mallory, junior, devoted himself, It 
was not a class of business which was in the 
ordinary nature of things calculated to make 
a man nice or scrupulous; nor was it at all 
of a nature likely to bring Mr. Mallory into 
contact with the members of that sleek, pros- 
perous, and eminently respectable firm, the 
Messieurs Slowcome and Sligo, of Silverton ; 
so that the. Sillmouth attorney was very near- 
ly, though not absolutely a stranger to his 
compeer of Silverton. 

‘** Mr. Mallory, of Sillmouth, I believe,”’ 
said old Slowcome, half rising from his chair 
for an instant as his visitor entered, and then 
very deliberately putting his double gold 
eyeglass on his nose, and as leisurely looking 
him over from head to foot. 

‘‘ Yes, Mr. Slowcome. We have met be- 
fore— But you gentlemen in our old-fash- 
ioned little Sillshire metropolis here hold 
your heads so mighty high—that ’°— 

‘* Nevertheless, Mr. Mallory,’’ replied Mr. 
Slowcome, very deliberately, and almost, we 
might say, sleepily, and provokingly accept- 
ing and avowing, as a fact which admitted 
of no dispute, the Sillmouth attorney’s state- 
ment of the wide social space which separated 
them from each other, —‘‘ne—ver—the—less, 
Mic—ter Mal—lo—ry, I shall be very happy 
to give you my best at—ten—ti—on.”’ 

*¢ Nota doubt about that, Mr. Slowcome ! ”’ 
- returned Mallory, nettled, and eying the re- 
spectable man with a glance of malicious tri- 
umph,—* not a shadow of a doubt or mis- 
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take about that, as soon as you shall have 
heard the nature of my business.’’ 

‘* And pray what may the nature of that 
business be—a—Mis—ter Mallory?’ said 
old Slow, with the most imperturbable and 
aggravating composure, speaking the words 
with a staccato sort of movement, as if some 
self-adjusting utterance measurer were tick- 
ing them off and making them up into six- 
and-eightpenny worths. ‘+ You must excuse 
me if press of business compels me to observe 
that my time is very precious,”’ he continued, 
still speaking in the most Jcisurely manner, 
and throwing himself back in his chair, as he 
crossed one fat, silk-covered calf over its 
brother’s knee, and pushed up his gold eye- 
glasses on his forehead, as if to peer out 
under them at his visitor. 

‘Oh, yes. Of course, of course. I’m in 
a deuce of a hurry myself,—always am ; but 
duty to a client, you know, Mr. Slowcome, 
and—very important case—delicate matter ; 
you understand.”’ 

“« Ay—ay—ay! Mister Mallory, I dare 
say you have many cases of a—hum—de— 
li—cate description ;’’ and old Slow nodded 
his chin and his gold eyeglasses and his 
bald round head up and down with the slow, 
regular motion of the piston-rod of a steam- 
engine. 

** Not such as brings me here to-day 
though, Mis—ter Slow—come,”’ said Mal- 


lory, winking at that outraged old gentleman. 


‘I do not wish to be abrupt, nor to dis- 
tress you more than is inevitable,—in—evi- 
table, I am sorry to say ; but I may mention 
at once that my business is of a nature caleu- 
lated to be disagreeable to you.” 

‘* Ay,—ay,—ay,”’ said old Slow, with- 
out a shadow of variation in his tone or man- 
ner. ‘* And what may the disagreeable 
business be, Mr. Mallory? ’’ he added, nurs- 
ing his leg with infinite complacency ? 

**T believe your firm are solicitors to the 
Lindisfarns, Mr. Slowcome? ”’ 

‘* Any business matters touching Mr. Lin- 
disfarn, of Lindisfarn Chase, may with pro- 
priety be communicated to me, Mr. Mallory, 
and shall receive my best attention.” 

‘If T am not mieinformed, I may con- 
sider you as the legal friend of Dr. Lindisfarn, 
of the Close, also? ’’ 

‘You may consider me as perfectly ready 
to hear anything which it may be useful for 
my good friend, Dr. Lindisfarn, that I should 
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hear,’’ said the old man, with an appearance 
of perfect nonchalance, though in fact he was 
observing his visitor’s face all the time with 
the keenest scrutiny. 

‘The Lindisfarn estates — magnificent 
property it is, Mr. Slowcome—were en- 
tailed, I believe, by the late Oliver Lindis- 
farn, Esq., the father of the present pos- 
sessor, On the issue male of his eldest son, 
Oliver, and failing such issue, on the issue 
male of his younger son, Theophilus; failing 
such issue also, the daughters of the elder 
son become seised in tail. I believe [ am 
correct in stating such to have been the dis- 
position? ”’ said Mr. Mallory, pausing for a 
reply. 

‘‘ Very possibly it may have been. I can- 
not pretend to carry all the dispositions rul- 
ing the descent of half the estates in Sill- 
shire in my head, Mr. Mallory. It would 
be too much to expect, you know,—really 
altogether too much. And it would be very 
easy to look into the matter,—if anybody 
authorized or justified in making the inquiry 
were to ask for information.”’ 

‘* Quite so, Mr. Slowcome, quite so. I ad- 
mire caution myself, Mr. Slowcome. There 
is nothing like it! ”’ 

“ Well, sir?”’ 

‘“‘ Well, sir, Mr. Oliver Lindisfarn has 
no sons. He has two daughters. Dr. The- 
ophilus Lindisfarn had a son, Julian, who, 
under his grandfather’s will, be came heir in 
tail to the estates. I believe that even you, 
Mr. Slowcome, will have no difficulty in ad- 
mitting the facts so far?” 

“ Well, sir?”’ 

*¢ Julian Lindisfarn, the son of Dr. Lindis- 
farn, of the Close, some ten years or 80 ago, 
left Silverton, under circumstances which it 
is not now necessary to speak of more par- 
ticularly, and was understood to have after- 
ward died in America.” 

‘* Well, sir?” 

‘¢ The facts as I have stated them are of 
public notoriety. The heir in tail died ; the 
daughters of the elder brother became heir- 
esses to the estates. Nothing clearer or 
more simple! But what should you say, 
Mr. Slowcome, if I were to tell you that Ju- 
lian Lindisfarn did not die in America? ”’ 

‘* T am surprised, Mr. Mallory, thata gen- 
tleman of your experience should put such a 
question to me! ’’ said old Slow, leaning his 
head on one side, and smiling pleasantly and 
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tranquilly at his visitor. ‘* Surely, it must 
occur to you,” he continued, speaking very 
leisurely, ‘‘ that I should say nothing at all, 
not being called upon to do s0,—not being 
called on, you see, Mr. Mallory.’ 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Slowcome, say nothing at all. 
I don’t want you to say anything. I give you 
the information, free, gratis, for nothing. I 
tell you that Julian Lindisfarn did not dic 
in America. He was supposed to have been 
killed by the Indians. He was nearly killed, 
—but not quite.” 

Mr. Slowcome bowed in return for this 
free, gratis communication, but said noth- 
ing. 

‘‘Do you feel called upon, Mr. Slowcome, 
may I ask, to pay any attention to the state- 
ment I have made? ”’ 

‘Well, really, Mr. Mallory, I cannot say 
that I do; to speak quite frankly, I do not 
see that I am called on to pay any attention 
to it.” 

It was by this time much too late for Mr. 
Slowcome, by any possibility, to reach Ar- 
cady Lodge, where Mrs. and the three Misses 
Slowcome were discontentedly coming to the 
conclusion that they must sit down to table 
without papa again, in time for his dinner. 
But he did not on that account show the 
slightest symptom of impatience, or even ac- 
celerate his own part of the interview, either 
in matter or manner, one jot. 

‘‘ And yet,’’ pursued Mallory, ‘the fact 
would be a somewhat important one to your 
clients at the Chase, and not less so to those 
in the Close.” 

“That is perfectly true, Mr. Mallory ; 
the facts you speak of would undoubtedly 
have important consequences, if authenticated 
— if authenticated, you know, Mr. Mallory.”’ 

‘‘Oh, there will be no difficulty about 
that !—authentication enough, and to spare. 
Julian Lindisfarn was alive at Sillmouth, a 
few days ago.” 

“Tf Julian Lindisfarn be really, as you 
state, alive, in spite of the very great im- 
probability that he should have, during all 
this time, allowed his family to suppose him 
dead, and if he can prove his identity to the 
satisfaction of a jury, the young ladies at 
the Chase would consequently not be the 
heirs to the property.”’ 

‘«« And what if I were further to tell you, 
Mr. Slowcome, that although Julian Lindis- 
farn was alive, and at Sillmouth,—and Iam in 
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a position to prove these facts beyond the 
possibility of doubt or cavil,—what, I say, 
if I were further to tell you, that he is now 
dead?’ 

“The latter statement would, I should 
imagine, so far diminish the importance of 
the former as to make it hardly worth while 
inquiring whether it could be authenticated 
or not. The young ladies at Lindisfarn 
would be heiresses to the property, as they 
have always been supposed to be; and it 
would apparently matter very little, at what 
precise date they became such,’’ said Slow- 
come, @ little thrown off his guard by the 
prospect, unexpectedly thus bung out to him 
for a moment, that, after all, there was no 
coming trouble to be feared. 

‘* Now you must forgive me, Slowcome, if 
L say that I am astonished that you, of all 
men in the world, should jump at a con¢lu- 
sion in that way! If it had been the young 
gent who opened the door of your office to 
me just now—but, really, for » gentleman 
of your experience ’’— 

‘« May I ask what is the conclusion [ have 
jumped at, Mister Mallory ?”’ said old Slow, 
as placidly as ever, but with a very marked 
emphasis on the ‘* Mister,’’ intended to re- 
buke the Sillmouth attorney for venturing to 
address him as ** Sloweome.”’ 

Mr. Mallory perceived and perfectly well 
understood the hint. ‘* Very good,”’ thought 
he to himself; ‘it is all very well Mr. Slow- 
come ; but we'll come a little nearer to a 
level, perhaps, before I have done.”’ 

«« Why, you have jumped at this conclu- 
sion, Mr. Sloweome,”’ said he, in reply to the 
old gentleman’s last words,—‘‘ that if Julian 
Lindisfarn died a short time since, it puts 
matters into the same position as if he had 
died years ago. Suppose he has left heirs? 
How about that, Mr. Slowcome? ”’ 

‘« It is true that for the moment I had lost 
sight of thet contingency. But really, Mr. 
Mallory, this-mere gossip, though exceed- 
ingly agreeable, I am sure, as gossip, is 80 
“unimportant in any more serious point of 
view that one may well be excused for not 
bringing one’s legal wits to bear upon it. 
No doubt, again, if Julian Lindisfarn has 
left an heir male, legitimate and capable of 
being undisputably authenticated as such, 
that heir would inherit the Lindisfarn prop- 
erty.” 

“The fact is. Mr. Slowcome, though I 
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could not refrain from being down upon 
you for making such an oversight, it would 
have come to the same thing whether Julian 
Lindisfarn had died in America years ago, or 
when he did. He has left a son born before 
he left this country for America.” 

** A son born in wedlock, Mr. Mallory?” 

‘¢ Of course. I should not be here to give 
you and myself trouble by talking of an ille- 
gitimate child.”’ 

‘‘Am I to understand, then, that you 
come to me, Mr. Mallory, as the legal rep- 
resentative of the child in question, and 
that you are prepared to put forward a 
claim to the Lindisfarn property on his be- 
half?” 

** You could not have stated the case more 
accurately, Mr. Slowcome, if you had tried 
foran hour! ‘That is exactly it. I come to 
make, and in due course to establish, the 
claim of Julian Lindisfarn, an infant, son 
of Julian Lindisfarn, formerly of the Close 
in Silverton, and of Barbara Mallory, his 
lawful wife, to be declared heir-at-law to the 
lands and hereditaments of Lindistarn.”’ 

**Son of Julian Lindisfarn and of Bar- 
bara Mallory, you say, Mr. Mallory. Any 
relative, may I ask?’’ said Slowcome, in the 
most indifferent manner in the world, but 
shooting a sharp glance at the provincial 
lawyer from under his eyebrows as he spoke. 

** Yes; Barbara Lindisfarn, formerly Bar- 
bara Mallory, the widow of the late, and 
mother of the present, heir to the property, 
is my sister. But as that fact is wholly un- 
essential to the matter in hand I did not 
think it necessary to trouble you with it.” 

“Nay, it is one of the many facts that 
may perhaps—may, you know—be felt to 
have a hearing in the case, when it goes 
before a jury. Miss Mallory, your sister, 
was a native of Chewton in the Moor, if 1 
mistake not ?”’ 

** Yes, she was, though I do not see what 
that has to do with the matter in hand any 
more than her being my sister has.”’ 

* Not at all, not at all! Only it seems to 
me as if I could remember having heard 
something years ago about that unfortunate 
young man in connection with Chewton in 
the Moor. Yes, surely, surely, it was at 
Chewton in the Moor !°’ 

*‘ Tt was at Chewton in the Moor that 
Julian Lindisfarn met with Barbara Mal- 
lory, if you mean that,—at Chewton in the 
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Moor that he was married to her, and at 
Chewton in the Moor that his son was 
born.” 

“‘ Ay, ay, ay, ay! Born subsequently to 
the marriage, of course?” said old Slow, 
with a very shrewd look out of the corner 
of his eye at the other. 

‘‘ Subsequently to the marriage! Of 
course. Why, what the devil do you 
mean to insinuate, Mr. Slowcome?”’ 

‘‘T insinuate! Oh, dear, me, I never in- 
sinuated anything in my life! When I 
don’t make a statement, I ask a question. 
I only mean to ask a question for informa- 
tion’s sake, you know.”’ 

“ All right, Mr. Slowcome; and I am 
happy to be able to give you the informa- 
tion you wish. Yes, the child, Julian Lin- 
disfarn, was born in due time and season, 80 
as to entitle him as fully to the name as he is 
entitled to the estates of Lindisfarn.’’ 

‘* And now Julian Lindisfarn, the father, 
is truly and certainly dead, at last, you say, 
Mr. Mallory.” 

** Yes; he died on the night of the twen- 
tieth of this month, at sea; and his death 
can be proved by several eye-witnesses of 
.."* 

‘Have you any objection to say under 
what circumstances it took place? ’’ 

** None in the world, my dear sir, not the 
least in the world, if the press of business, 
and the value of your precious time, which 
you were speaking of just now, will allow 
you leisure to listen to such matters.”’ 

‘“* Well, [can mostly find time for doing 
what has to be done, Mr. Mallory. I am 
naturally interested, you know, in the fate 
of that poor young man, whom I can remem- 
ber as handsome a lad as I ever saw. [is 
father isan old and valued friend of mine. 
And then, you know we are not engaged in 
business,—mere gossip,—mere idle chat, you 
know. Of course, when we come to talk of 
these things in earnest, we must look into 
documents, —do—cu—mente, Mr. Mallory,— 
which alone are of any avail in such matters. 
And how did the poor young man come to 
his death? On the twentieth—dear me! 
Only the other day.” 

“* Only the other day, Mr. Sloweome. Ay! 
we are here to-day, and gone to-morrow, as 
the saying is. And that was specially his 
case, poor fellow, as one may say, for he 
was, as I told you, at Sillmouth, and, it seems, 
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had been ill, or wounded in some fray, or 
something of the kind, and so had been pre- 
vented from returning to France, whence, a8 
Iam given to understand, he had come. I 
have not troubled myself to obtain any accu- 
rate information upon all these points, see- 
ing that they do not in any way bear on the 
important facts of the matter. What is cer- 
tain is that the unfortunate young man en- 
gaged a passage for himself, his wife, and 
child, by a vessel called the Saucy Sally, of 
which one Hiram Pendleton was master and 
owner ; that he sailed in her on the evening 
of the twentieth, in company with Mrs. Lin- 
disfarn and their child; and that when off 
the coast of France on that night,—or rather 
on the following morning—it being very dark 
and foggy at the time, the Saucy Sally was 
run down by a larger vessel, the Deux Maries 
of Dunkirk, in which accident the passenger 
Julian Lindisfarn, as well as two others of 
the crew, perished. The body cf one of the 
two sailors and that of Mr. Lindisfarn were 
recovered, and identified ; of which due cer- 
tificates and vouchers can be furnished by 
the French authorities ; so that there is no 
doubt of his being dead this time, beyond the 
possibility of a mistake.”’ 

** And the lady who was with him, and 
the child?’’ asked Mr. Slowcome, who had 
listened to the above statement with more 
evident attention and interest than he had 
previously condescended to bestow upon Mr. 
Mallory’s communications. 

‘‘The mother and the child were both 
saved by the exertions of Hiram Pendleton, 
the owner and skipper of the unlucky craft. 
He succeeded in placing both of them on the 
deck of the French vessel, and subsequently 
in saving himself in the same manner ; though 
it seems by all accounts to have been touch 
and go with him.”’ 

‘Hiram Pendleton; ay, ay,ay,ay! So 
it was Hiram Pendleton who saved the moth- 
er and child?” said old Slow musingly. 

“Yes, indeed; and at great risk of his 
own life too, so it would seem.”’ 

«¢ And lost his vessel ; dear, dear, dear! ”’ 
rejoined Slowcome, still musing. 

‘* Yes, saved his passengers, and lost his 
ship. I suppose the loss will make Hiram 
Pendleton something like a ruined man.”’ 

“‘T have heard, I think, that he and the 
king’s revenue officers were sometimes apt to 
differ in their views of things in general.”’ 


— 
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‘* Maybe so, Mr. Slowcome. I don’t know 
much of him, and nothing of his affairs.”’ 

** No, no, of course not. It is not likely 
youshould. Howshould you, Mr. Mallory? 
But now, as to this extraordinary and really 
very interesting story, which you have been 
telling me, perhaps it would suit you to men- 
tion when the do—cu—ments will be forth- 
coming. Of course without seeing the do-— 
cu—ments I should not be justified in giving 
the matter any serious attention at all.” 

“« Well, Mr. Slowcome, as far as satisfying 
you that you would not be justified in omit- 

‘ting to give the matter your most serious and 
immediate attention, and to lay the circum- 
stances at once before your clients,—as faras 
that goes, I think I may be able to do that 
before we bring this sitting to a conclusion. 
Allow me to call your attention, sir, to these 
two documents, copies, you will observe ; I 
do not carry the originals about in my poc- 
ket, as you will easily understand ; but they 
can and will be produced in due time and 
place ;’’ and the Sillmouth attorney drew 
from the breast-pocket of his very unpro- 
fessional-looking cut-away green coat, a 
pocket-book, from which he selected from 
among several other papers, two small strips. 
“The first,’’ continued he, with glib satis- 
faction, ‘‘ is, you will observe, a copy of the 
marriage certificate of Barbara Mallory with 
Julian Lindisfarn, Esquire, duly extracted 
from the register of Chewton Church, by the 
Rev. Charles Mellish, who performed the 
ceremony, and attested under his hand.” 

“« Ay, ay, ay, ay! I see, yes. The paper 
seems to be what you state ; and the oth- 
2 Si 

“The other is a copy of certain affidavits 
duly made and attested, sworn by the med- 
ical man and nurse, who attended Mrs. Lin- 
disfarn in her confinement, serving to remove 
any doubt which might arise respecting the 
date of the child’s birth.” 

* Would it not be simpler and more sat- 
isfactory to produce the baptismal register? *’ 
said Mr. Slowcome, while closely examining 
the papers submitted to him. 

“‘ Simpler, certainly, it would be,” return- 
ed Mr. Mallory ; “ but I do not see that it 
would be at all more satisfactory. But, the 
fact is, we have been driven to this mode of 
proof by the impossibility of finding any reg- 
ister at Chewton.”’ 


‘one and the same volume. 
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‘‘ Ay, indeed! impossibility of finding any 
register at Chewton?’® rejoined old Slow, 
with the same appearance of almost careless 
indifference which he had hitherto maintain- 
ed; but with the shrewd gleam of awakened 
interest in his eye, which did not escape the 
practised observation of his sharp companion. 
‘* May I ask if the other document has been 
confronted with the original record in the 
register? ”’ 

‘ No such register can be found at Chew- 
ton, Mr. Slowcome,”’ returned Mallory. ‘No 
doubt the loss of the baptismal register, and 
that of the marriage register, is the loss of 
When old Mel- 
lish, the late curate, died, about eight years 
ago, no register could be found. I don’t 
know whether you are at all aware, Mr. Slow- 
come, what sort of a person Mr. Mellish was 
—the strangest creature !—about as much 
like one of your respectable city clergy here 
asa tame pigeon in one of your town dove- 
cots is like a woodpigeon. He had lived all 
alone there out in the Moor, without wife or 
child, all his life, till he was as wild as the 
wildest of the Moorfolk. Things went on in 
a queer way in his parish. If the Saturday 
night’s carouse went too far into the small 
hours of the Sunday morning, the inhabitants 
were not s0 unreasonable as to expect any 
morning service, and waited very patiently 
till the Sunday afternoon ; and then my fa- 
ther—my father was and still is clerk of 
Chewton, Mr. Sloweome—my father used to 
go and see what condition the parson was in, 
before he rang the bell. Oh, it was a queer 
place, was Chewton in the Moor, in old Mel- 
lish’s time! It was thought that he had 
probably kept the registers at his own resi- 
dence, and every search was made, but all to 
no purpose. Births and marriages don’t take 
place in that small population—only a few 
hundreds, Mr. Slowcome !—so often as to 
cause the register to be very constantly need- 
ed, you know.” 

** Ay, ay, ay! a very remarkable state of 
things. And your good father was parish 
clerk during the curacy of this exemplary 
gentleman, Mr. Mallory? ”’ 

‘* He was, Mr. Slowcome; and has been 
80, and is so still, under his successor, a very 
different sort of a man. If matters did not 
go on worse than they did in old Mellish’s 
days, it was mainly due to my father, who 
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was far more fitted to be the parson, in every duly made, signed, and certified in proper 
respect, than the drunken old curate, though | form, will be forthcoming in due time, Mr, 
I say it who should not, Mr. Slowcome.”’ Slowcome, and that is undeniable evidence, 
‘* Nay, nay! I do not see any reason why |as you are well aware. Old Mellish’s band- 
you should not say so, since such was the | writing was a very peculiar one; and abun- 
case. But I suppose that even at Chewton | dant evidence may be got as to that point.’’, 
it was the custom for a marriage to be he ‘‘ Well, Mr. Mallory,”’ said Slowcome, 
emnized before witnesses, Mr. Mallory?’’ _| suddenly, after a short pause, during which 
** Well, I should not wonder if that was} le had all the appearance of being on the 
very much as it happened. With a parson | point of dropping off to sleep, but was, in 
who saw double, one witness would easily do | fact, deeply meditating the points of thestate- 
for two, you know ; he, he, he !—but, how-| ment that had been made to him,—‘‘ well, 
ever, there were two witnesses to my sister’s | Mr. Mallory, of course, I can say nothing to 
marriage, as you will sce by reference to the |all this. You allege a marriage between the 
copy before you. My father took care that | late Julian Lindisfarn, recently deceased, un- 
it was all right in her case, you may swear.”’ | der such painful circumstances, and your sig- 
“ Ay, ay, ay, ay! I see, I see—-* James | ter, Miss Barbara Mallory. Of course, every 
Martinscombe, of the Back Lane, Sillmouth,’ | part of the evidence of such a statement must 
and ¢ Benjamin Brandreth, of Chew Haven.’ | be expected to be subjected to the severest 
These witnesses, I suppose, will be forthcom- | possible scrutiny ; of course, you are as much 
ing at need, Mr. Mallory? ” aware of that as I can be. Of course, we 
‘¢ Martinscombe will not, certainly, poor |say nothing. You will take such steps as 
fellow. He was a friend of mine, Mr. Slow- | seem good to you ; and, in the mean time, I 
come, and is since dead. Of Brandreth we|am much obliged to you for favoring me 
have not been able to hear anything. He | with this visit. Good-morning, Mr. Mallory.” 
was a shipowner and master, of Chew Haven;} ‘‘ Good-morning, Mr. Slowcome. Of 
and, I believe, a friend of my father’s. Ile | course it would be most agreeable and best 
sailed, it seems, from Chew Haven, some five | for all the parties concerned, if such a fam- 
or six years ago, and has not been heard of | ily affair could be settled quietly and amica- 
since.”’ bly,—of course it would. But we are ready 
‘* Dear me! What, neither he, nor his | for war or peace, whichever your clients may 
ship, nor any of his crew? Are the ship- | decide.” ; 
owners of Chew Haven (I don’t know what} ‘* Thank you, Mr. Mallory ; of course, in 
sort of a place it is) apt to disappear in that | reply to any such observation, I can say noth- 
way?” ing,—absolutely nothing, upon the present 
“« Chew Haven isa poor little place enough, | occasion. Your statement shall receive all 
—just a little bit of a fishing village, at the | consideration, and the family will decide on 
mouth of the creck that rans down off the | the course to be pursued. Good-morning, 
Moor past Chewton. And, I take it, the fact | Mr. Mallory.” 
was, that Brandreth was in reduced cireum-; And so the Sillmouth attorney bowed him- 
stances. I don’t know that he was ona ves-|self out, to the infinite relief of Mr. Bob 
sel of his own when he left Chew Haven and | Scott, who had begun to think that, if 
came back no more. No. 1t would have been Slowcome and Sligo intended to keep their 
satisfactory to find the witnesses, no doubt. | office open day and night, he had better look 
But. witnesses wont live forever, no more | out for another service. 
than other men. And failing the living men, 
I need not tell you, Mr. Slowcome, that their CHAPTER XXXIX. 
signature to the register is as good evidence MR. FALCONER IS ALARMED. 
as if they were to rise from the grave to speak | Wuen his visitor was gone, Mr. Slowcome 
it.” |sat still in his Windsor chair, apparently in 
‘** No doubt, no doubt, Mr. Mallory. But! deep meditation, so long, that the hardly 
we have not got their signature to the reg- | used Bob Scott really began to give it up as a 
ister,—only the parson’s copy of it —and I bad job, for that night at least. At last, 
have seen only the copy of that, you know.”’ however, he heard the old gentleman get up 
‘** The curate’s extract from the register, | from his chair, and proceed to put on his 
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great-coat. So he came out of the dingy, 
prison-like office, in which he was condemn- 
ed to pass his days, and which he had 
already made utterly dark, by putting up 
the shutters, so that he might lose no time 
in being off home when at last old Slow 
should think fit to bring his day’s work 
to an end, and stood by the side of the hall- 
door, ready to let his master out, and to fol- 
low him as soon as he had gone half a dozen 
steps from the door. 

But, just as Mr. Slowcome at last appear- 
ed at the door of his room, leisurely buttoning 
up his great-coat, as he came out into the 
hall, Mr. Bob Scott was startled by another 
sharp rap at the door close to him. Spring- 
ing to open it, with the hope of getting rid 
of the applicant before old Slow could catch 
sight of him, he found himself in the wor- 
shipful presence of Mr, Falconer, the banker. 

Bob Scott’s face fell, and the sharp, angry 
“¢ After office-hours ! ’’ to be accompanied by 
a slamming-to of the door in the new-comer’s 
face, died away upon his lips. 

“Is Mr. Slowcome within?’’ said the 
banker. 

‘¢ Yes, sir, he’s within,’ said Bob, witha 
deep sigh ; ‘‘ but I think, sir, he has put his 
great-coat on to go. It’s long past office- 
hours, you know, sir. But we don’t count 
hours here, oh, dear, no, nothing of the 
kind !”’ 

‘¢ Well, ask Mr. Sloweome if he will allow 
me to speak to him, for just one minute; I 
wont keep him a minute,”’ 

‘¢ Just one minute,’’ Bob muttered to him- 
self, as he turned away to execute the 
banker’s behest,—*‘ just one minute! As if 
old Slow could say, ‘ How do you do?’ under 
five minutes. It takes him that to open his 
blessed old easy-going mouth.”’ 

‘* Walk in, please, sir. Mr. Slowcome has 
got his great-coat on, sir; but he'll be happy 
to see you,”’ added the despondent youth, re- 
turning into the hall. 

** Only one word, my dear Slowcome, one 
word! No, I wont sit down, thank you; I 
only just looked in to ask you how we were 
getting on? The young folks are growing 





desperately impatient.”’ 

“ Ay,ay,ay! I suppose so, I suppose | 
80. Well, we were all young once. But, | 
Mr. Falconer,” and old Slow deliberately | 
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stepped across the room and closed the door, 
which the banker, meaning only to say one 
hurried word, had not shut behind him, « J 
am very glad you happened to look in; for I 
have just this instant had a very strange visit, 
which may very possibly—possibly, I say— 
cause some little delay in bringing this mat- 
ter to a satisfactory conclusion.”’ 

‘Delay!’ replied the banker, evidently 
ill at ease ; ** why, there is nothing wrong, I 
hope,—nothing ’’— 

‘* Well! that we shall see; I hope not, I 
sincerely hope not ; but ’’— 

‘* For Heaven's sake, my dear sir, what is 
it? Pray speak out.” 

** Well, yes, to you, Falconer; but it isa 
delicate matter. However, in your position 
—Lindisfarn settles, you know, half the 
property on Miss Margaret.” 

‘* Yos, a very proper settlement, surely? ’’ 

“Oh, very, very,—if—he have the power 
to make it! ’’ said the old lawyer, dropping 
his words out, one after the other, like the 
ominous drop, drop of heavy blood-drops on 
a pavement. 

‘*Power to make it—Lindisfarn? And 
you have just had a strange visit? What is 
it? What difficulty or doubt can there be?’”’ 

**T suppose you know the history of the 
entail of the property? Male heir of Oliver, 
eldest son ;—failure of male issue there, male 
heir of Theophilus, younger son; failing 
male issue there, return to female children of 
eldest brother.” 

‘* Yes, yes, of course! 
all the country knows it.” 

** Just so, just so. You no doubt know also 
the circumstances under which Dr. Theophi- 
lus Lindisfarn, having had a son, became 
childless ; in consequence of which event, the 
estates reverted to the daughters of the elder 
brother? ”’ 

**To be sure [ do; nobody better. I re- 
member all the circumstances as well as if 
they had happened yesterday. I have reason 
to, by George! But the poor fellow died ; and 
there is anend of that—killed in America by 
the savages. A great mercy, too, for all 
parties concerned, between you and me, Mr. 
Slowcome. Quite a providential arrange- 
ment ! ”? 

‘** Oh ! quite so—if it had been carried out. 
But what if Providence neglected that means 
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of making all snug and comfortable. Sup- 
pose the story of the murder by the Indians 
yas all false?” 

‘* What! you don’t mean to say’’—stam- 
mered the banker, turning pale. 

“Yes, I do; just so, just that,’’ said old 
Slow, making a balancing piston-rod of his 
chin and pigtail; ‘at least,’ he added, 
‘that is what I have been told by a man 
who left this office not two minutes before 
you entered it.”’ 

‘*Good Heavens! That man alive still! 
And the result, therefore, is, that the Misses 
Lindisfarn have no longer any claim to be 
their father’s heirs?” 

‘ Precisely 80, Mr. Falconer. That is the 
very lamentable and unfortunate state of the 
case.” 

‘¢ But if Julian Lindisfarn were a convicted 
felon, Mr. Slowcome? ”’ 

‘¢ But he was not a convicted felon, Mr. 
Falconer ; no proceedings were ever taken 
against him.”’ 

‘« But it is not too late to doso!”’ cried the 
old banker, eagerly, with an excited gleam in 
his eye. 

Old Slow shook his head gently, and a 
quiet smile came over his face, as he an- 
awered ,— 

‘¢ Wont do, Mr. Falconer. There’s no 
hope of disposing of the difficulty in that 
way.” 

‘Why? If he comes forward to make 
any claim’’—said the other, eagerly. 

‘* You might put salt on his tail; but he 
has beat us, Mr. Falconer. He is dead now; 
though he did not die in America.” 

“ But then—if I understand the matter at 
all, Sloweome, the girls become the heiresses 
after all.” 

‘* You are in such a hurry, Falconer. One 
is sure to run one’s head into some mistake, 
when one suffers one’s self to be hurried. That 
is why I never do. If Julian Lindisfarn had 
died without legitimate issue, it would have 
been as you state; but that, as Iam told, is 
not the case. The object of the man who 
was here just now was to set up a claim on 
behalf of a son of Julian Lindisfarn.”’ 

** And such a son would inherit to the 
ousting of Mr. Lindisfarn’s daughters ? ”’ 

‘‘ Unquestionably he would; there can be 
no doubt about that at all,’’ said Slowcome, 
raising his head and looking point-blank into 
his companion’s face. 





‘« And this statement—or rather all these 
statements, Mr. Slowcome—did they come to 
you, may I ask, from a trustworthy source,— 
from such a source as would lead you to put 
faith in them?” 

‘‘ Ah! there we come to the marrow of 
the question. The gentleman who was kind 
enough to communicate these facts to me is 
—not a—person—on whose unsupported 
statement I should be disposed to place im- 
plicit reliance. But neither is he one who 
would for a moment suppose that his state- 
ment could be of any avail. No, he has got 
his proofs,—his documents.”* 

‘* You think, then’’—said Falconer, cursing 
in his heart old Slow’s dilatory and tantaliz- 
ing mode of dribbling out the contents of his 
mind. 

‘* T think, Mr. Faleoner,—for to you I have 
no objection whatsoever to give, not my 
opinion, mind ; for I cannot be expected to 
have had either the time or the means to 
form an opinion upon the case as yet; but 
my impressions, my merely primd facie im- 
pressions,—though you will of course under- 
stand that I said no word to my informant 
which could lead him to infer that I either 
believed or disbelieved any portion of his 
statement,—my impression is that it is true 
that Julian Lindisfarn did not die years ago 
in America, but that he did die, as stated, 
the other day at sea off the neighboring coast 
of France. 1am further disposed to believe 
that he really did leave a son behind him, 
who is now to be put forward as the heir-at- 
law to the property.”’ 

‘‘ Tt is all up, then!” cried the banker, 
throwing up his hands as he spoke. 

‘©You are in such a hurry, Falconer! 
You are making a most prodigious jump to a 
conclusion, and a wholly ynwarrantable one. 
I believe, as I say, that Julian Lindisfarn left 
ason. Did he leave a legitimate son? *’ said 
the lawyer, dropping the words like minute 
guns, and aiming a poke with his forefinger 
at the third button of the banker's waistcoat, 
as he finished them ; ‘‘ that is the question. 
That is the only direction, to speak the plain 
fact frankly, as between you and me, in 
which I see any loophole—any hope.”’ 

‘* But the child is stated to be legitimate.’’ 

«« Stated! of course he is stated to be legiti- 
mate. What is the use of statements. They 
have more than that. The copy of a docu- 
ment professing to be an extract from the 
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marriage register, duly made and signed by 
the clergyman, and attesting the marriage of 
Julian Lindisfarn and Barbara Mallory, was 
shown to me.”’ 

‘« Barbara Mallory! ” 

«« And I have no doubt but that the origi- 
nal of that document will be forthcoming. 
Also I have seen the copies of affidavits 
proving the birth of the child at a due and 
proper period efter the marriage. And I 
have little doubt but that the date of the 
child’s birth can be substantiated.’’ 

‘¢ Well, then, where on earth do you see 
any loophole of hope, I should like to 
know?” 

‘* Well, Mr. Falconer, it must have oc- 
curred to your experience to discover that 
every document is not always exactly what 
it professes to be in every respect. I do not 
know. I cannot say anything. But there 
are certain circumstances that I think I 
may eall—ahem !—suspicious, in the state- 
ment which was made to me. ‘The register, 
from which the extract certifying the mar- 
riage professes to have been taken, is stated 
to be lost. It may be so; many registers 
have been lost before now. Of course we 
shall leave no stone unturned to see whether 
any hole ean be picked in the case put for- 
ward. Strict search must be made for this 
missing register. The father of the woman 
said to have been married to young Lindis- 
farn is, and has for many years been, parish 
clerk of the village where the marriage was 
celebrated,—a rather ugly and suggestive 
fact.” , 

«Mallory, Mallory—why, that is the 
name of the old clerk at Chewton in the 
Moor, Dr. Lindisfarn’s parish ! ”’ 

‘“« Just 80; and the person who was with 
me just now, and who is getting up this 
case, is a son of the old man, and brother 
of the so-called Mrs. Lindisfarn, an attor- 
ney—of no very good repute, between our- 
selves—at Sillmouth. He tells me a great 
deal—most of which I knew very well be- 
fure he was born—of the careless and un- 
clerical habits of old Mellish, the late curate 
at Chewton, which is put forward to account 
for the loss of the register. If that register 
could only be found ”’— 


‘¢ Please, sir, it only wants a quarter to! 


six!’ said Bob Scott, opening the door of 
his master’s room, and making this an- 
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nouncement in the utter desperation of his 
heart. 

** Good Heavens! so late?” exclaimed 
Falconer, turning as white as a sheet. 

‘Qh, it is no matter,” said old Slow, 
as placidly as possible ; ‘ there is no hurry ; 
there is time enough for all things ! ”’ 

** T beg pardon, my dear sir. Not another 
second for the world,—a thousand pardons !”’ 

And to old Slow’s no little surprise and 
perplexity, but to Bob Scott’s infinite de- 
light, the banker brushed off in the great- 
est possible hurry, and almost ran up that 
short portion of the High Street which 
intervened between the office of Slowcome 
and Sligo, and the lane which led from it 
into that part of the Close in which his 
own residence was situated. 

Only a few minutes to six ; Good Heavens! 
and in another ten minutes his son would be 
speeding, as fast as post-horses could carry 
him, toward Gretna, to join himself indisso- 
lubly to a girl not worth a penny. Heavens 
and earth, what a merciful escape! If in- 
deed there be yet time to stop him. 

‘* Gregory, Gregory ! ** cried Mr. Falconer, 
bursting into the private parlor at the bank, 
where he knew that the old clerk was fortu- 
nately still engaged with his books, and 
throwing himself panting on a chair, as he 
spoke,—** Gregory! Mr. Frederick is going 
to run off with Miss Lindisfarn from the 
door in the wall of her uncle’s garden in 
Castle Head Lane, at six this evening. It 
only wants a few minutes. Run for your 
life, and stop him ; atall hazards, mind you! 
Cling to him if necessary. Tell him you 
| come from me; and bring him here to me. 
| Mind now, everything depends on your being 
|there in time and preventing his starting. 
| Off with you!” 

And that is why and how the elopement 
did not take place, and Margaret was be- 
trayed in the shameful manner that has been 
related. 





CHAPTER XL. 
THE TIDINGS REACH THE CHASE. 

** Mercirun Heaven! ’’ thought the pant- 
ing banker to himself, as he sat, exhausted 
with the unwonted exertion he had made, in 
the chair into which he had thrown himself 
while speaking to Greatorex, ‘* what an es- 
cape! what a marvellously providential es- 
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cape! If only Gregory Greatorex is in 
tine! But yes, yes, there is time, there 
is time. ‘To think that if that young scamp 
of aclerk had not got tired of waiting, and 
put his head into the room to say that it was 
near six o'clock, I should have let the pre- 
cious moments slip to a certainty. They 
would have heen off, and Fred would have 
married a beggar. “was a mere chance, 
too, my looking in at Slowcome’s, as I went 
down the High Street, a mere chance. How 
thankful we ought to be to a mercifully over- 
ruling Providence! A beggar,—yes, those 
poor Lindisfarn girls are no better,—evi- 
dently no better. It is all very well for 
Slowecome to make the best of it, and talk 
about a loophole and a hope. Of course, 
it is his business and his duty to do so. Of 
course a fight on the subject will suit his 
book ; but it is as plain as a pikestaff that 
they have not a chance, and that is Slow- 
come’s opinion too. A most wonderful dis- 
pensation, truly. ‘There goes six o’clock ! ”’ 
cried Mr. Falconer, jumping from his chair, 
and going nervously to the window of the 
room. ‘* Heaven grant that Gregory may 
have been in time, and that Fred has lis- 
tened to reason. Oh, yes, he never would! 
—but I should be very thankful to have him 
safe here.”’ 

And the old gentleman, with his hands 
plunged into the pockets of his superfine 
black shorts, kept nervously moving from 
the window to the fireplace, and from the 
fireplace to the window, looking at bis watch 
every minute. 

‘Thank goodness, you are here, my dear 
hoy!’? he exclained, as Frederick entered 
the room at last, seizing him by the hand, 
and shaking it again and again,—* thank 
God, you.are here! Greatorex has done it 
like a faithful servant! I will not forget 
him. My boy, what an escape we have 
had!” 

‘* But will you have the kindness to ex- 
plain the meaning of all this, sir? You first 
tell me ’’*— 

“Yes, yes, I know, I know. But, my 
dear boy, such an extraordinary circum- 
stance. You shall hear. There was only 
just time, barely time to stop you. A min- 
ute or two more, and you would have been 
off, and ’’—the banker finished his phrase in 
dumb show, by throwing up his eyes, hands, 





chin, and nether-lip, to heaven,—or at least, 
toward the ceiling of the bank parlor. 

‘* But [ll be shot if I can make out head 
or tail in the matter !”’ cried bis son. 

‘s Have a moment’s patience till I can tell 
you,”’ remonstrated the senior. 

** You yourself put me up to going off 
with the girl, and then at the last moment— 
Do you consider, sir, that you have made me 
behave very ill to Miss Lindisfarn ?’’ 

‘*My dear Fred, let her alone, let her 
alone. Thank Heaven, you have no need to 
trouble yourself any further about ber ! ’’ 

“To think of her, poor little darling, 
waiting and waiting there, at that garden- 
door.”’ 

** My dear boy, she has not a penny.” 

** Getting into a scrape with her aunt, 
most likely ’*— 

‘* I tell you, Fred, she is a beggar! ”’ 

** Catching her death of cold in that damp 
garden ’’— 

** Don’t I tell you she has not a sixpence 
in the world? Do you hear? Do you 
understand what I say? Not a -sixpence! 
And I have been mercifully permitted to be- 
come cognizant of the truth in the most ex- 
traordinary manner, just in time,—barely in 
time to save you from marrying yourself to 
a beggar. Ten minutes more, and you would 
have been off; and nothing could have saved 
you.” 

‘* But what on earth is the meaning of 
all this? Will you have the kindness to ex- 
plain to me what has happened, or what 
you have heard?” 

“Sit down then, Frederick,—sit down 
quietly, and you shall hear all. I am so 
shaken with the surprise, and my anxiety 
about you, and the run I had, that I am all 
ofa tremor. But once again, thank God, all 
is safe! Think of my stepping by chance— 
quite by chance—into Slowcome and Sligo’s, 
as I was walking down the street,—thinking 
of the job you were after, you dog !—just to 
ask whether they were getting on with the 
settlements. I do not know what prompted 
me to goin. But it is a wonderful instance 
how a merciful Providence overrules our ac- 
tions. I think it must have been a feeling 
that it would be just as well for me to show 
in that way that I knew nothing about the 
elopement, you know. So I just stepped in ; 
and Slowcome told me the news.” 
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‘What news, in Heaven’s name? ”’ 

**Do be patient a moment, Frederick? 
Am I not telling you? ‘Settlements!’ said 
Slowcome ; ‘ it will be well if Lindisfarn is 


ever able to make any settlement at all on his | 


girls,’ or something to that effect. And 
then he told me that be had just had a man 
with him, who had made a formal claim on 
the inheritance on behalf of a son of Julian 
Lindisfarn, who, the man said, had not died 
in America long ago, as supposed, but quite 
recently in this immediate neighborhood.”’ 

*« A son of Julian Lindisfarn ! ”’ 

‘Yes; a son bya certain Miss Mallory 
out at Chewton in the Moor, his father’s liv- 
ing, you know.” 

‘« What, a legitimate son?’ asked Fred- 
erick, eagerly. 

‘¢ Yes; it would seem s0; a son born in 
wedlock, of Julian Lindisfarn and his wife, 
Barbara Mallory ! ”’ 

‘¢ His wife? I do remember, sir, that at 
the time of his unhappy detection and escape, 
there was something about some girl out on 
the Moor. Of course, you know, sir, I was 
not in his confidence, and knew little or 
nothing about the matter; but 1 know that 
he had some tie of the sort out there. But 
his wife,—is it possible? Well, he was just 
the sort of man, soft enough and reckless 
enough to be led into anything of the kind. 
And to think that his son should now turn 
up to cut the Misses Lindisfarn out of their 
inheritance ! ”’ 

** Ay, indeed! Slowcome talked about 
some possibility that the child might turn 
out to be illegitimate after all. But he ad- 
mitted that the man had shown him copies 
of documents,—extracts from the register 
and that sort of thing ; and he evidently had 
little or no hope of being able to resist the 
claim himself. Yes, the property will to go the 
child of that scamp, Julian, and Miss Marga- 
ret and Miss Kate will be nowhere! Don’t 
you feel, Fred, that you have had a most 
narrow, a most providential escape? ”’ 

** An escape, indeed!”’ cried Frederick. 
‘* It makes my head go round to think of it. 
But it is very painful, too, to think of that 
poor girl; she will be furious,—absolutely 
furious ; and will feel that 1 have used her 
very ill.” : 

** Pshaw, let her think what she pleases ! 
What signifies it what she thinks? She has 
not a sixpence in the world, I tell you. She 
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will have enough to think about as soon as 
this terrible news reaches her. Of course it 
will be Slowcome’s duty to communicate it 
to the Lindisfarns immediately. It will be 
all over the town to-morrow. Good Heavens! 
I should never have forgiven myself, Fred, if 
this elopement business had taken place. 
You will be pleased to hear, too, that there 
is much less need for any hasty step of the 
sort. ‘The news from Lombard Street to-day 
has been very good. I am in considerable 
hopes that we shall get over the danger with 
no more damage than a mere scratch. A 
merciful escape there, too. But it would 
have made it doubly unfortunate if you had 
gone and irretrievably linked your fortunes 
to those of a beggar. As it is, your pros- 
pects are as bright as ever. And a word in 
your ear, my boy! Blakistry told me he did 
not like the sound of Merriton’s cough at all ; 
and look at his narrow chest. In that case, 
you know, little Emily Merriton would be 
a prize in the lottery worth catching, eh ?”’ 

In fact, the last posts from London had 
brought the Silverton banker tidings from 
his correspondents in Lombard Street, which 
gave him great hope that the serious danger 
which had threatened him would pass over 
with very little damage ; and for the last day 
or two his heart had been very much more at 
ease. 

The result of this had been that the old 
gentleman's mind had returned, with its 
usual zest, to those learned recreations which 
were his delight ; and he had been able once 
more to take that interest in the proceedings 
of the Silverton archaeologists, which, during 
the period of sharp anxiety about the fortunes 
of the bank, graver cares had put to flight. 
It was time, too, that he should do so. The 
great annual meeting of the Sillshire Anti- 
quarian Society was to take place next month, 
Several important papers from various leading 
members were to be read, and one especially 
by Dr. Lindisfarn on the * History and Anti- 
quities of the Church of Chewton in the 
Moor.” 

Chewton Church was one of the specimens 
of ecclesiastical architecture of which Sill- 
shire was most proud. Next to Silverton 
Cathedral, it was, probably, the finest church 
in the county. Its remote position had 
hitherto prevented it from receiving all the 
attention which it merited. But there were 
several points of especial architectural and 
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ecclesiological interest attaching to it, and 
much was expected from Dr. Lindisfarn’s 
promised paper. It was, in a special degree, 
his own ground, as he was the rector of the 
parish. He was understood to have bestowed 
long and careful study on the subject, and a 
great treat was expected by his learned 
brethren, and a considerable triumph by 
himself. 

Mr. Falconer did not at all relish the 
prospect which was so pleasant to his old 
rival and (archaeological) enemy. It was 
gall and wormwood to him to think that the 
canon should have it all to himself, and be 
permitted to walk over the course, as it were. 
He was sure that Lindisfarn would be guilty 
of some grievous error, some absurdity or 
other, which it would be a delicious treat to 
him to expose at the general meeting of the 
society ,—a very learned man, the doctor ; no 
doubt avery learned man ; but so inaccurate, 
so careless, so hasty in jumping to a conclu- 
sion ! 

The doctor’s memoir had, it was well 
known to his brother archgeologists, been 
some months in preparation ; and the banker 
had already more than once been out to 
Chewton quietly by himself to ascertain as far 
as possible the probable scope and line of the 
doctor’s inquiries and researches, and to find, 
if possible, the means of tripping him up. 
It was thus that he had become acquainted 
with the fact that old Jared Mallory was 
the clerk of Chewton ; and had indeed made 
some little acquaintance with that worthy 
himself; inasmuch as the banker’s inqui- 
ries and examinations had necessarily been 
mainly conducted through him. Now, hav- 
ing his mind more at ease respecting his 
business anxieties, and returning therefore to 
his pet object of spoiling, if possible, bis rival’s 
expected triumph, he determined to pay 
another visit to the locality on the following 


‘Sunday. That day was the best for the 


purpose for two reasons ; first, because the 
banker could then absent himself from 
Silverton for the entire day, without inter- 
fering with business ; and, secondly, because 
on that day he could be sure that Dr. Lin- 
disfarn would be safe in Silverton, and that 


there would he no danger of meeting him on | 
the battle-field. The strange circumstances 


which he had heard from Sloweome made 
him curious, moreover, to see that old man 
again, and possibly also his daughter, the 


soi-disant Mrs. Lindisfarn, and the child, 
who had become all at once of so much impor- 
tance. ‘Tbe news of the loss of Hiram Pen- 
dleton’s vessel, and of the stranger, who had 
taken passage in her back to France, and of 
the gallant rescue of a woman and child by 
the bold smuggler himself, had become par- 
tially known in Silverton; and it had reached 
the banker’s ears that the rescued mother and 
child had gone back to the house of the 
woman’s father at Chewton. 

Before the Sunday came, however, which 
the banker had fixed for his excursion, others 
of those more nearly interested in the extra- 
ordinary tale which had been told to Mr. 
Slowcome were beforehand with him in a visit 
to the little moorland village. 

Of course, Mr. Slowcome lost no time in 
communicating his tidings to the persons 
most nearly concerned in them. He had 
himself, the very next thing the morning af- 


_ter his interview with Mallory, driven up to 


the Chase, and been closeted with the squire 
in his study. Thus Kate was forestalled in 
the disclosure she was, in accordance with 
the agreement come to with her sister, to 
have made to her father that same morning. 
And it became unnecessary for her to say 
anything on the subject. The news the 
jawyer brought was necessarily a tremen- 
dously heavy blow to the stout and hearty 
old man. Would to God, he said, that the 
truth could have been known some years 
earlier! He might then have been enabled 
to make some provision for his poor dear un- 
dowered girls. It was now, alas! almost too 
late. He could not expect to hold the prop- 
erty many more years. Still, he might yet 
dosomething. Anyway, God’s will be done ; 
and God forbid that he should wish or make 
any attempt to set aside the just right of his 
brother’s grandson. 

‘Those are the sentiments, Mr. Lindis- 
farn, which, if I may take the liberty of say- 
ing 80, I felt sure that I should find in you. 
At the same time,’’ said Mr. Slowcome, 
‘* you will permit me to observe that it is our 
bounden duty to ascertain beyond all doubt, 
that the child in question is in truth the 
legal heir to the estates.”’ 

‘Ts there any doubt upon that point, Slow- 
come ?”’ 

‘¢T cannot tell you, 1 am sorry to say, Mr. 
Lindisfarn, that I have any very strong 
doubts upon the subject,—or rather, perhaps, 
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I should say that T have not any very strong, Mr. Mat was absolutely furious,—utterly 
hope of being able to prove that any such | refused to believe in the legitimacy of Julian’s 
doubt in my own mind is justified by the | son,—swore it was all a vile plot; he knew 
facts of the case. But I have some doubt ; I | those Mallorys, and knew they were up to 
certainly have some doubt,—not that the | anything. He had known poor old Mellish 


child now brought forward is the son of your 
nephew Julian Lindisfarn, but doubt whether 
or no he were really born in wedlock.”’ 

‘* Well, Slowecome ; you know how incom- 
petent I am even to form an opinion upon the 
subject. Let right be done. That is all I 
say. And I know I may leave the matter | 


wholly in your hands, with no other expres- | 





well. He did not believe but that the regis- 
ter could be found. It must and should be 
found somehow! In short, Mr. Mat was 
utterly rebellious against fate and facts. 

Margaret of course was still at her uncle’s 
house ; and the task of breaking the news to 
her would therefore fall on others. 

Mr. Slowcome’s duty in the Close was of a 


sion of my wishes on the subject save that.’’ | less disagreeable nature than it had been up 

“‘ Certainly, certainly, Mr. Lindisfarn. | at the Chase. Nevertheless, his tidings were 
Quite so. Of course I have not had time as} not received there with any kind of satis- 
yet to make any, even the most preliminary, | faction or exultation. It was some little 
inquiry in the matter,—hardly even to think | time before Dr. Lindisfarn could be brought 
of the subject with any due degree of consid-| to remember all the old circumstances, and 
eration. But you may depend on all being! piece them together with those new ones 
done that ought to be done.” | which had come to light sufficiently to under- 

“ Thank you, Slowecome. And now comes | stand the present position of the matter. 
the cruellest part of the business: I must} When he did so, his distress for his brother 
break the news to my poor girls! I know | and his nieces was evidently stronger in his 


my Kate will bear it bravely. And my poor, | 
poor Margaret—hers is a hard case! But, 
any way, it is a mercy that this was dis- 
covered before she made a marriage under 
false pretences, as it were. Falconer is now 
at liberty to do as he likes about it. You 
will let Mr. Falconer understand that I con- 
sider him perfectly released from every 
shadow of a promise or intention made under 
other circumstances.” 

‘«« And now, Mr. Lindisfarn, I must lose | 
no time in waiting on your brother. My 
first duty was, of course, to you.” 

So the lawyer bowed himself out ; and the 
poor old squire went bravely to work at the 
eruelly painful task before him. 

Kate said all she could to comfort him. | 
To her the most painful part of the conversa- | 
tion with her father was the necessity of con- 
cealing from him the fact that she already 
knew all he had to tell her. She doubted 
long as to her true duty in the matter, and 
was more than once almost inclined to yield 
to the temptation of telling him all. But 
the recollection of her promise to Margaret,— 





mind than any gratification at the prospect 
opened before his own grandchild. The 
thought that his poor lost son—lost so long, 
and, truth to tell, so nearly forgotten— 
had been all those years alive (and under 
what circumstances) and had died so miscra- 
bly but the other day, and almost within 
sight of his paternal home! All this was a 
stirring up of harrowing memories and pain- 
ful thoughts that brought with them nothing 
of compensation in the changed destinies of 
the family acres. 

As for Lady Sempronia, she went into 
violent hysterics, and shut herself up in her 
own room, of course. It was a gratification 
to her that this tremendous trial should be 
added to her store of such things, much of 
the same sort as that experienced by a col- 
lector who adds some specially fine specimen 
of anything hideous to his museum. 

Dr. Lindisfarn requested Mr. Slowcome to 
undertake the duty of breaking the news to 
Margaret ; and the delicate task was accom- 
plished by that worthy gentleman, with all 
the lengthy periphrasis and courtly pompos- 





though according to the letter of it, she was | ity which he deemed fitting to the occasion. 
now at liberty to speak, and if the facts had | It is needless to say that Margaret played her 
not become otherwise known, she would have | part to perfection. Of course she knew per- 
spoken,—and the thought of the position she | fectly well from the moment of his solemn 
would have been placed in by the avowal, “entry into Lady Sempronia’s drab drawing- 


kept her silent. room, and still more solemn introduction of 
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himself, every word that he was going to say. 
But he left her with the conviction that it 
was impossible for any young lady in her un- 
fortunate position to show a greater or more 
touching degree of natural sensibility, tem- 
pered by beautiful resignation and admirable 
good sense, than she had done. She had lis- 
tened with marked attention to the possi- 
bilities he had hinted at of error or fraud in 
the statements made, and had cordially ad- 
hered to his declarations of the propriety of 
taking every possible step with a view to dis- 
covering the real truth. 

‘* Ah!” said old Slow to himself, as he 
left the drawing-room, ‘‘ such a girl as.that, 
with one half of the Lindisfarn property, 
would have been a pretty catch for my young 
friend Fred. It is a sad business,—a very 
sad business.”’ 

But before leaving the doctor’s house, Mr. 
Slowcome caused himself to be again shown 
into the study ; and set before the doctor his 
very strong desire that Dr. Lindisfarn should 





himself accompany one of the firm on a visit 
to Chewton, with a view to seeing un the 
spot what could be done with a hope of dis- 
covering the missing register. 

‘‘T would go myself, Dr. Lindisfarn,’’ he 
said, ‘* if my presence were not imperatively 
required in Silverton, or if Mr. Sligo were 
not in every respect as competent as myself 
to do all that can be done. But it would be 
a great assistance to us, if you would consent 
to accompany him, both on account of your 
knowledge of the people and the localities, 
and more especially because your authority, 
as rector of the parish, would be exceedingly 
useful to us.” 

To this proposal the doctor, who was by 
no means loath to pay yet another visit to the 
scene and subject of his ecclesiological la- 
bors, and who began to speculate on the pos- 
sibility of finding or creating a disciple in 
Mr. Sligo, made no difficulty. And it was 
decided that the visit should be made, as un- 
expectedly as possible, on the morrow. 





Miss Wart, the only surviving child of the 
greatest British bibliographer, Dr. Watt, has 
lately died at Glasgow in a workhouse. Hardly 
a fit place this, for the country to have let the 
daughter of such a man die in ; hardly a fitting 
reward by our country for the production of a 
work, of which, the latest writer on bibliography 
(Mr. §. Austin Allibone), confirming the opinion 
of many predecessors, has said, ‘* Having exam- 
ined every article pertaining to British authors 
(about 22,500) in the work, we consider our- 
selves qualified to give an opinion . . . the Bzb- 
liotheca of Dr. Watt will always deserve to be 
valued as one of the most stupendous literary 
monuments ever reared by the industry of man.’’ 
Last year, a petition was presented to Lord Pal- 
merston, praying for a grant of £100 a year, for 
the benefit of Miss Watt. The petition was 
signed by Alfred Tennyson, John Ruskin, Thom- 
as Carlyle, George Grote, Sir Frederick Madden, 
Holman Hunt, Mrs. Gaskell, and many another 
name of note. An answer to it was promised in 
February, but none came till last week, some 
days after the death of the poor lady had been 
announced to one of the Premier's secretaries, 
Then a fellow-secretary wrote to ask if Miss Watt 
could be supported on £50 year ; if so, that 





sum might probably be given to her. It was 
well, perhaps, that the offer came to a corpse. 


Dr. Seeman, who has been several months in 
Venezuela, for the purpose of inspecting an estate 
of 100 square leagues on the banks of the river 
Tocuyo, has returned to England by the last 
West India steamer. Whilst exploring the valley 
of the Tocuyo, he has discovered what may prove 
of the utmost importance to the railways and 
steamers now establishing in that part of the 
world,—extensive coal-beds, the coal being valued 
in London at thirty shillings per ton, and resem- 
bling the best Welsh steam coal. This part of 
South America is, as yet, little known, but 
abounds in natural wealth; in it are situated 
some of the richest copper mines in the world ,— 
those of Aroa, to which an English company is 
now making a railroad, sixty miles in length, ten 
of which have already been finished. The soil is 
of extreme fertility, and mahogany and other 
precious woods abound. Public companies would 
do well, if, instead of sending out unknown agents 
to draw up reports, which the public only half 
believe, they were to induce travellers of reputa- 
tion, as in this instance, to give their opinion un 
the land which is to become the field of their 
operations. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
OLD LETTERS. 

Nexr to going to a funeral or a wedding, 
one of the most melancholy tasks is the ex- 
amination of old letters,—not old letters be- 
longing to others, but letters once upon a 
time addressed to yourself or written by your- 
self. It is wonderful how they accumulate, 
—and that, owing to perfectly distinct causes. 
The prudent have a horror of burning busi- 
ness letters. The warm-hearted cannot bring 
themselves to destroy letters from friends. 
We do not mean that only men laboring 
under imbecility or notorious for hard- 
ness of heart, neglect to preserve their let- 
ters, but that, in a general way, motives of 
prudence or instincts of affection tend to 
rescue letters from the waste-paper basket or 
the fire. 

Space is limited, or it is doubtful whether 
some persons would ever destroy any letters 
at all. Table-drawers grow plethoric with 
ancient correspondence, desks spring open 
under the pressure of epistolary congestion, 
india-rubber bands, with a sudden explosion, 
flatly refuse any longer to hold in confine- 
ment the tightly packed papers committed to 
their charge. It demands a painful exercise 
of ingenuity to pick out the letters you re- 
ceived yesterday and must answer to-day, 
from amongst letters received months, nay, 
years ago,—waifs and strays of social life, 
whose writers are perchance dead and buried. 
At such a juncture, it becomes imperative to 
disregard prudence and repress affectionate 
impulses, You must do something decisive. 
The time has arrived for holding an inquest 
on these defunct communications from friends, 
relatives, and strangers, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, consigning them to annihilation. 
And, after all, hew little comfort does the 
letter of a friend who has passed away give 
to an aching heart! The familiar hand- 
writing, the characteristic thoughts and 
fancies, the tokens of a true and faithful at- 
tachment, often seem to add poignancy to the 
bitter sense of solitude and isolation. The 
yearning “for the touch ofa vanished hand 
and the sound of a voice that is gone,’’ comes 
back upon us with renewed intensity, and 
the faded lines upon the outstretched page 
become dimmer as we gaze. We doubt the 
wisdom of preserving a multitude of such 
memorials. Choose out a very few from the 
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melancholy pile before you, and reverently 
burn the remainder. 

But your own letters, what will you do with 
them, should they fall into your hands? Sup- 
pose an admiring sister or doting mother has 
treasured them up, and the rich spoil is care- 
fully returned to you, will you burn them 
unread, with the modest conviction that they 
are worthless? Or will you, with anxious 
circumspection, fold them anew in foolscap 
paper, tie the parcel up with trustworthy 
red tape, and store it away in your fireproof 
closet, alongside of the family title-deeds, and 
the silver soup-tureen privately presented to 
your grandfather, the dean, by the unani- 
mous vote of the chapter, in testimony of 
their affectionate respect? If you are wise, 
you will do neither the one nor the other. 
You will snuff the candles and stir the fire, 
and quietly look them through. It is said 
that when death is very imminent, not intro- 
duced gradually by pain or disease, but sud- 
denly brought home by unexpected peril, 
there will flash through the mind in rapid 
succession the series of events that make up 
the history of a life. It may be so. But 
certain it is that a heap of old letters, writ- 
ten at different periods of your past life, 
when duly examined and read, will present 
to you some such representation of the 
scenes and thoughts of youth and manhood 
and middle age—a spectral diorama, for the 
most part sad, yet softened here and there by 
touches of tenderness, and not without a 
wholesome lesson toa man whose heart re- 
tains a little of the freshness of other days. 

Take up that venerable packet of letters, 
scribbled hastily and joyously when you were 
in the pride of early manhood. You remem- 
ber something about them! How clever 
your friends thought them! How your 
sisters praised them! How even that parent 
you loved best, though she could not approve 
of all she read in them, confessed she felt 
proud of the bright sallies of fancy, the orig- 
inal thoughts carelessly flung out, filling 
those foolscap sheets! What do you think 
of them now? Do not look so much ashamed 
of yourself, but hold up your head and reply. 
Barring a certain joyous fluency common to 
youthful letter-writers, when they have some- 
thing to say, barring here and there a sparkle 
of pleasantry reflected from the page of some 
favorite author, we fear your verdict will be 
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summed up in the word, rubbish. Nay, 
here and there you will see something less 
innocuous,—possibly a spice of jaunty profan- 
ity thrown in by way of bravado,—possibly a 
bit of ill-natured gossip, veneered by a few 
additions from your own imagination,—possi- 
bly some contemptuous scoff at that respect- 
wble old uncle, whom you were always 
quizzing behind his back, and who heaped 
coals of fire on your head, by leaving you 
in his will a comfortable income for life. 
Look through the letters page by page; do 
they not make you feel a trifle uncomfortable? 
How silly is that attempt at wit—how shabby 
that sneer—how feeble that show of logical 
argument! Well, you were a good deal young- 
erin thosedays. But then, are we always so 
sure that, twenty years hence, we may not 
look back upon our present epistolary efforts 
with something, be it ever so little, of the 
mingled self-reproach and shame with which 
we regard the letters of our early manhood ? 

But what is this neatly assorted and care- 
fully-labelled packet? For the most part, 
copies of letters of your own on a rather im- 
portant family ‘‘ complication.”? See how 
the first is headed. ‘Copy of my First Letter 
to my Sister M. on her intended marriage with 
Mr. J—— J——.” Then another. ‘* Copy 
of my Second Letter to nty Sister M., ete., etc.” 
—and so on—a dozen or so of admirably- 
composed and forcibly argued remonstrances 
against this most preposterous union. But 
‘Sister M.’? was meekly obstinate, and Mr. 
J-—J humbly pertinacious; and so they 
married ; and truth to say, the marriage has 
turned out fairly happy. Mr. J jJ-—— 
was promoted, in due time, from a clerkship 
to a partnership. Mrs. J—- J——, or 
«Sister M.,’’ is blooming still; and on New 
Year’s Day, you purchase a cabful of appro- 
priate toys, and distribute them, in an un- 
gainly manner, to a small but obstreperous 
mob of nephews and nieces, amongst whom— 
on that occasion, at least—you are tolerably 
popular. We have noadmiration for foolish 
marriages, but in the present instance, you 
will admit, on glancing over your letters, re 
Sister M.’s marriage, that, for a young man, 
the style was decidedly pompous, and the 
matter unquestionably priggish; so the 
sooner that budget is burnt the better. 

Then comes a mass of business letters— 
they make your flesh creep even now—in the | 








handwriting of the family solicitor, a man of 
clear head and comprehensive views, who, 
with the best intentions, landed you in the 
quagmire of a Chancery suit, and then was 
inconsiderate enough to fall ill and die, leav- 
ing you to scramble out as best you might. 
This feat you accomplished after two years’ 
racking anxiety, and emerged a rather wiser, 
and very much poorer, member of society than 
you were before. Those letters of the much 
respected family solicitor irritate like a blis- 
ter. Burn them immediately, and expedite 
their combustion with the poker. After all, 
the poor man meant well; he was neither a 
knave nor a fool, but only studied your 
affairs through those abominable lawyer's 
glasses. ‘Turn to something else. Here is a 
carefully-preserved correspondence.  « Let- 
ters connected with my fracas with Colonel 
Filbert.”’ Filbert, late of the Demerara 
Rifles, was, at the time of the fracas, leading 
director and honorary secretary of the ‘+ San- 
ta Vacua Silver Mining Company, Peru.” 
How did that little misunderstanding arise? 
It was a commonplace affair enough. The 
colonel made acquaintance with you at the 
club; then used your name to get into soci- 
ety ; and having succeeded, spoke of you as 
a young friend from the country—raw, but 
not ungentlemanly,—whom the colonel had 
been particularly requested to ‘ keep an eye 
upon.”? Whereupon arose angry words 
and angrier letters. Friends interposed, and, 
as is not uncommon, fanned the flame of 
strife. There was even talk of a duel,—for 
men fought duels in those days,—hence the 
draft of a rather absurd will that drops from 
among the letters. But in the midst of the 
angry cortespondence and the officious atten- 
tions of friends inconveniently anxious for 
your honor, ‘‘ the Santa Vacua Silver Mining 
Company ”’ crumbled into nothingness, and 
Colonel Filbert, late of the Demerara Rifles, 
escaped to Brussels, much in debt to West 
End tradesmen, in the temporary disguise of 
a footman in livery. 

What is this dusty roll of manuscript, 
/much corrected and interlined? The draft 
‘of an article entitled ‘“‘May-Day Dreams. 
(By a Young Freethinker. Chapter I.’’— 
‘tendered to one of the leading magazines of 
| the day, in sanguine expectations of a prompt 
‘and hearty welcome. The copy of a note to 
the editor is pinned to the manuscript, inti- 
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mating, in a vein of quiet confidence, and 
gentlemanly familiarity that, should he pre- 
fer poetry, you would be happy to oblige 
him. Somehow or other, the editor never 
acknowledged the receipt of the article, nor 
replied to your letter. Fora year or two 
you laid the blame on the imperfect postal 
arrangements of the locality. Then you 
gradually came to the conclusion, that your 
style was too original for the respectable old 
periodical you had honored by your notice. 
Now, after the lapse of so long a time, you 
perfectly understand why the ‘ Young Free- 
thinker’s May-Day Dreams ”’ did not exactly 
suit the respectable old periodical, and are 
not sorry that you did not devote your ener- 
gies to scribbling the thirteen additional 
chapters that were dimly fermenting in your 
youthful brain. Throw the packet aside,— 
burn it by all means,—and take another. 
Here isa rather bulky pile of letters ina 
woman’s hand, graceful, clear, and flowing. 
How came these letters to be preserved? 
Cannot you summon up before your mind’s 
eye the little hand that traced those char- 
acters, and the eyes of violet blue, so tender, 
yet so playful, that once gazed upon those 
mildewed sheets? Why did you keep those 
letters? There had been a bitter quarrel. 
You had heard that—who shall we say ?— 
Jessie had laughed at you, made fun of you 








OLD LETTERS. 


with that ugly barrister with a cast in his 
eye, and had retailed to him half the foolish 
things you had told her in the warmth of 
your heart. Was it trae? Who can say 
now? But she would not or could not deny 
it, and so you parted. What a fury you 
were in, and yct how wretched? Do you 
remember how you sternly denied yourself 
the luxury of shaving for three days, and 
then started for a six months’ solitary sojourn 
in North Wales? And then, how you felt it 
wonderfully dull, and in a week returned to 
the family mansion, to the utter discompos- 
ure of your loving parents, who had mean- 
time invited two maiden aunts to occupy 
your vacant apartment, on a long-promised 
visit of a couple of months? Well, angry 
you were with Jessie, no doubt. But still, 
you did not burn her letters, nor the lock of 
soft brown hair, which, if we mistake not, 
lurks coiled up in that envelope with the 
black edge. And Jessie, what became of 
her? It matters not. You will never see 
her again. Fold up the letters very gently, 
and put them by. 

The candles are low in the socket. The 
fire burns dim. The grate is choked up with 
half-burnt letters. You may lock your 
desk, and sweep up those ashes of the past, 
and seek repose. 





A New Copper Parnt.—A newpigment, says 
the Mining Journal, calculated at the same 
time to inerease the resources of the decorative 
painter, and to afford a ready means of preserv- 
ing iron and other metals, has recently been in- 
troduced at Paris by Mr. L. Oudry, of the 
Auteuil Electro-Metallurgic Works. He first 
obtains an absolutely pure copper by throwing 
down the metal by the galvanic process ; he then 
reduces the precipitate to an impalpable powder, 
yy stamping. ‘This powder is then combined 
with a particular preparation of benzine, and 
used in the same way as ordinary paint ; beauti- 
ful bronzed effects are produced upon it by means 
of dressing with acidified solutions and pure 
copper powder. ‘The articles painted with the 
new material have all the appearance of electro- 
bronze, whilst its cost is less than one-sixth ; it 
will last from eight to ten years. Mr. Oudry 





also proposes to substitute benzine oil for linseed 
and other oils, over which it possesses great 
advantages, 


To Puriry Inrecrious Ar.—At the late 
meeting of the British Scientific Association at 
Newcastle, Dr. Richardson said the best way to de- 
stroy organic poison in rooms was to place iodine 
in a small box with a perforated lid. During the 
epidemic of the small-pox in London, he had 
seen this used with great benefit. Though not 
80 powerful as chlorine or bromine, we may re- 
mark iodine is less offensive, and not quite so in- 
jurious to gilding or other metal work. Dr. Mur- 
ray Thompson said charcoal was now used in the 
hospitals in India, with beneficial effect. It was 
hung up in bags from the rafters. 
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